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The Week. 


It was unkind of the Treasury De- 





partment to come out so close on the 
heels of the Ohio Republican Convention 
with the showing of a deficit for July 
of more than $14,000,000. The Ohio plat- 
form, in its praises of the Aldrich-Payne 
tariff, solemnly but not very truthfully 
declared that it had “converted a deficit 
It is true that July is 
usually a month of Treasury deficits, 


into a surplus.” 


owing to heavy payments at the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year, but $14,000,000 
is a big minus quantity to start off the 
account with. It is virtually certain 
that the next three months will not turn 
it into a positive quantity. We note that 
the July revenue from customs duties 
fell off nearly $4,000,000 from a year 
ago. The large return then was said to 
be due to advance importations in fear 
of “reduced” rates! In any case, the 
change shows again the truth of Sena 
tor Aldrich’s remark that the taxes on 
imports are getting to be a broken reed 
public finance to lean 


for American 


upon. 





New Jersey may not be the only East- 
ern State in which the Democrats will 
name a man of high ability and standing 
for Governor. The enthusiastic unan- 
imity with which members of the Demo- 
cratic State committee last Thursday at 
New Haven endorsed the suggestion of 
Simeon E. Baldwin, formerly chief jus- 
tice of the Connecticut Supreme Court, 
for the head of their State ticket indi- 
cates their appreciation of the import- 
ance of taking the best advantage of 
the anti-Republican tide. It is rare that 
the electors of any party in any State 
have the opportunity of voting for a 
man of Judge Baldwin's attainments 
and character. His long service on the 
bench, his learning in the law, demon- 
strated in his lectures at the Yale Law 
School, as well as in his writings, have 
won him the honor of election to the 
presidency of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and have led to his mention as a 
fit appointee to the United States Su- 
preme Court. As a publicist and histor- 
jan he is equally well known, being an 


! 


ex-President of the American Historical 
Association. If it could elect Woodrow 
Wilson Governor of New 
Judge Baldwin of Connecticut, the Dem- 


Jersey and 





ocratic party would scarcely know it- 
self. 
Colorado has almost unaccountably 


lagged behind other States in the enact- 
ment of laws dealing with corporate con- 
trol, ballot and primary reform, and tne 
whole class of “progressive” legislation. 
A mere recital of the proposed reforms 
to be urged by Gov. Shafroth upon the 
special session of the State Legislature, 
which he has called to meet early this 
month, shows how true this is. Direct 
nominations, the initiative and referen- 
dum, the Massachusetts ballot, railway 
service commissions, bank 


and public 


deposit guarantees—there is scarcely a 
State west of the Mississippi that has 


not adopted one or more of these re- 


forms within recent years. Colorado has | 
had, to be sure, a hard struggle to free | 


herself from the grip of mining and 
smelting corporations. It has taken the 
best in Colorado to do that work. Per- 
that it 


draw comparisons between 


unfair to 
and 


haps on account is 
her 
more progressive States. Were the Dem- 
ocratic party, with a majority in both 
houses of the Legislature, wholly free 
from suspicion, there would be a prom- 
ise of a hearty response to the Demo- 
But 


counted on with certainty. And fear 


cratic it cannot 
be 
of adding to Democratic power and pres- 
deter the 


Republicans 


yovernor’s plea. 


tige may progressive Colo- 


rado from supporting a 


programme which they really favor. 





Congressman Ames of Massachusetts 


might seem more interested in aero- 


than 
those authorized to speak for him de- 


cycles primaries. Nevertheless, 
clare that in every one of the 280 leg- 
islative districts in the State, Republi- 
cans will be called upon to say in Sep- 
tember whether they prefer Lodge or 
Ames for United States Senator. Lodge 
himself is leaving no stone unturned to 
be in his 
Reports to the Republican town 


see that the decision shall 
favor. 
chairmen, gathered by the Boston Globe, 
do not indicate any great danger of his 
being defeated. Why is he displaying 


80 much concern? His friends say ve 


© 


| wants his victory to be overwhelming. 


But some with long memories recall 


the contest between Dawes and Long, 


when the latter, with a clear majority 


of the Republican votes in the Legisla 


|ture, was defeated by Dawes with the 
| aid of Democratic votes. Massachusetts 
| Democrats would never support Lodge 


If Ames can elect enough members to 
hold the balance of power, his friends 
profess to think he may be as lucky us 
And 


signs of a sentiment 


Dawes. there are unmistakable 


in many strong 
manufacturing centres like Lowell and 


Lawrence and Fall River that may not 





be for Ames, but is decidedly against 
Lodge. Highly protected Attleboro, for 
instance, is said to be “95 per cent 
anti-Lodge.” Lodge might well ex 
claim: “Et tu, Attleboro”; for it was 
partly to save her cheap-jewelry manu 
facture that he beat the French reci 
procity treaty. 

Attorney-General Wickersham has 


given his legal opinion in the matter ol 
the Robert E. Lee statue, Mr. Taft has 
given his approval to that opinion, and 
the incident may be regarded as closed 
‘Mr. Wickersham, in asserting that no 
reason exists for the removal of the 
‘Southern leader's effigy from Statuary 
|Hall, attempts very adroitly to placate 
both parties to the dispute, and at the 
‘same time to administer a merited re 
‘buff. Robert E. Lee, the Attorney-Gener 
al declares, has come to be looked upon 
as typical of all that was best in the 
cause he stood for. Southern opinion 
will receive this pronouncement with 
satisfaction. But, goes on Mr. Wicker 


sham, Lee gave “also the most loyal 
and unmurmuring acceptance of the 
complete overthrow of that cause.” To 


overlook the treason in the man and 


recognize only his loyalty, is not so 
|legalistic an argument as may appear 
at first sight. That is the only ground 
on which the nation can give recogni 
‘tion to a man who took up arms for 
its undoing—that, having had recourse 
to the arbitrament of arms, he unmur 
outcome. The 


example of Lee might very well serve 


|muringly accepted the 


as a reminder to those emotional recon 
| structors of history who have latterly 
‘been so much in fashion. The fact that 
|the lost cause was a lost cause does vot 
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necessarily make it a sacred cause. The | orgy as soon as the news of this en-|on a case in which a French farmer was 


fact that the Union cause triumphed 
does not necessarily make it a triumph 


of brute force over right. 
There are few races in America whose 


transplanted merbers tend to flock to- 


gether politically as do the Scandina- 
vians. This was never better indicated 
than in the case of the late John A. 


Johnson of Minnesota, who, although a 


Democrat, was thrice elected Governor 


of his State, when the rest of the ticket 


on each occasion was carried by the 


usual overwhelming Republican majori- 


ties. Engaging as was Johnson's person- 


ulity, and admirable as was his record 


in public office, there can be no doubt 


that he owed much of his strength at 


he polls to the fact that he was the son 


of Seandinavian parents. It was doubt 


lews this consideration that had some 


thing to do with the choice by the Min 


nhesota Democrats of ex-Gov. John Lind, 


i Swede by birth, to head their State 


ticket this autumn. Nevertheless, Lind 


has independent elements of strength. 


lle was a Republican Representative in 
left 


that party on the silver issue and was 


Congress from, 1887 to 1893, but 


Democratic candidate for Governor 
lie 


Democratic-Populist fusion in 1898, but 


the 


in IS8%6 


was defeated when a candidate for re 


election in 1900. Subsequently he serv- 
ed on 
lle has thus been a factor in the politi- 
cal life of Minnesota for almost a quar- 


ter of a century, and the people know 


just what to expect of him. His nomina- | 


tion last week was unanimous, 


pite his protest that he could not ac 
cept the honor, 
run, there are close observers who be 
lieve that Minnesota, like Ohlo, may be 


rated as a doubtful State this autumn. 


Kiven those friends of the Indian who | 


most firmly belleve in tonic treatment 


for him may have misgivings about the | 


new legislation which enables an allottee 
the Government 
It should 


seem that property which he is deemed 


holding land under 


trust to devise it by will. 


was elected Governer by a) 


term in Congress as a Democrat. 


de- | 


If he finally agrees to) 


larged privilege spreads 


through the/convicted of murder years ago, and died 


West. The natural heirs of the Indian | in prison, and in which a ragpicker now 


landholder, who formerly could count 
on one day selling his farm for their 


| 


comes forward and confesses that he 
committed the crime for which the 


own profit, can still gamble in post-obit | farmer was punished. At the trial, the 
obligations, though subject to a much | presiding judge had “left the bench and 
heavier discount. But hereafter no In- | from the floor of the courtroom denounc- 


dian not a citizen who owns a valuable 
parcel of land need hope to be permitted 
tc die in peace. His only escape from 
pestering will lie in privately making as 
many wills as there are coveters of his 
homestead, and leaving the beneficiaries 
to fight it out among themselves. 





Newbern, in North Carolina, celebrates 
the two hundredth anniversary of its 
birth with an historical pageant. Cape 
Town, in South Africa, is celebrating or 
just getting ready to celebrate the birth 
of United South Africa, and likewise by 
The two facts 
together emphasize the rapidity with 
which this form of combined public en- 
in patriotism 


an historical pageant. 


tertainment and lesson 
has swept over the English-speaking 
world. Until a very few years ago it 
was too readily taken for granted that 
the Anglo-Saxon temperament had no 
place for the carnival spirit. And for 
that matter the critic is still at liberty 
ito maintain that the Anglo-Saxon in his 
public merrymaking quite lacks’ the 
yety and the elemental love of color 


|ga 
land music that the Latin races claim 
| for their own. Into such refinements 
|we need not enter. The fact stands that 
|while Rome has had the last of its fa- 
mous London, New York, 
Newbern, and Cape Town have gone in 


carnivals, 


| whole-heartedly for the pomp and feast 
and revelry and masque and antique pa- 
'geantry of which the Middle Ages were 
\so fond. Is this a desperate endeavor 
on our part to escape from the drab 
monotony of modern life? Well, let the 
critic once more have it as he will; only 
he cannot keep up his censure very long 
without falling foul of Mr. G. K. Ches- 
terton, whose heart must be one vast 
surge of delight at this recrudescence 
of merrie, hearty, ante-Puritan Anglo- 


Saxondom. 





incompetent to handle in health cannot! 


safely be left to his disposal when weak- 
ened by the approach of death. In view 
of the 
lawyers, and the love of frontier law- 


ignorant Indian's confidence in 


yers for the ignorant Indian, we may 


look for the outbreak of & testamentary | 





American courts doubtless err on the side 
of caution and leniency, but when the abuses 
of a different system come to light they 
should at least tend to temper the condem- 
ination of American methods and promote 
patience with what sometimes seem unwar- 
|ranted delays. 

This remark is a newspaper comment 





ed the prisoner as a guilty fiend, while 
the enraged spectators shouted ‘Kill 
him!’” But it is not the abandonment 
of the Anglo-Saxon system that is pro- 
posed by those who object to the pre- 
posterous delays and difficulties which 
so often characterize its working in this 
country. These do not turn on any ra- 
tional demand of care or caution; nor 
are they in any sense an intrinsic part 
of the system. The practices on which 
they rest are a morbid excrescence, not 
a part of the healthy organism itself. 
And it is not to France, but to England, 
that those point who urge the duty and 
the practicability of a reform. Both in 
civil and in criminal practice, England 
has found it perfectly feasible to com- 
bine efficiency, promptness, and freedom 
from the deadweight of monstrous tech- 
nicalities with the full maintenance of 
the Anglo-Saxon traditions of law and 
justice, and there is no reason why we 
should not endeavor to do as well. 





To the jealous eye of the European 
jingo, this country’s intentions with re- 
spect to the republic of Liberia stand 
fraught with direst significance. Amer- 
ican aid for Liberia means the entrance 
of the United States into the field of 
African interests. It means that hence- 
forth American diplomacy wil) take its 
place behind American capital in the 
exploitation of the Dark Continent. It 
means, according to some of the most 
excited patriots in England and Ger- 
many, that all the other nations will 
have to push a little closer together on 
the African bench in order to give 
Uncle Sam a place in the sunshine—and 
a generous place. Finally it means— 
what in the end all jingo visions and 
arguments mean—a greater navy for 
threatened Europe and conscription for 
England and universal drilling and— 
who knows—girl scouts, perhaps, for the 
defence of hearth and home. The fact 


is that the European fire-eater even 
more than our own species is bound to 
make molehills into mountains. Buro- 
pean international politics is accustom- 
ed to take seriously a market riot some- 
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where in the Balkans, a marriage be- 
tween a royal cousin and the member of 
a mediatized house, the omission of a 
royal prince to visit this capital or tele- 
graph a kind word to that one. To peo- 
ple accustomed to such a scheme of 
delicate adjustments a good-sized coun- 
try like Liberia may indeed loom big. 
Europe finds it difficult to understand 
that, in the absence of any deep schemes 
in Liberia, 
this country are sufficient to bring us 


tradition and sentiment in 


to the assistance of that distressed re- 
public without any thoughts of aggran- 
dizement in the back of our minds. 





The vote of 410 to 84, by which the 
bill modifying the royal declaration pass- 
ed its second reading in the House of 
Commons last week, is a 5 to 1 vote 
egainst bigotry and for common sense. 
To speak of the amendment which the 
induced to accept as 


is absurd. 


Government was 
a setback for Mr. Asquith 
The Government's prime object was to 
remove the source of Catholic offence. 
Instead of defining the King’s faith 
negatively by pointing out what dogmas 
“abhorred,” the proposed formula 
simply substituted the declaration, “I 
am a faithful member of the Protestant 
Church as by law established.” The last 
four words raised up a Non-Conformist 
storm. That historically sensitive con- 
ecience discerned in the words an addi 
tional sanction for the Church of Eng 
land. In reality, Mr. Asquith, who is 
himself not of the Anglican Church, 
may simply have intended a phrase ex- 
planatory of the term “Protesant 
Church.” As the oath stands now, King 
George will declare simp:y that he is a 
“faithful Protestant,” though we ques- 
tion whether that term has ever re- 
ceived precise definition. 


he 





Detailed figures of the vote on the 
woman-suffrage bill in the House of 
Commons are now at hand. The vote of 
299 in favor of its second reading was 
made up of 161 Liberals, 87 Conserva- 
tives, 31 Labor members, and 20 Irish 
Nationalists. In the opposing list of 
189 were found 113 Conservatives, 60 
Liberals, 14 Nationalists, and 2 Labor 
members. One sees how the question 
was as a sword for the dividing asunder 
of parties. On the vote immediately fol- 
lowing to refer the bill to Committee 
of the Whole House, instead of to a spe- 
cial committee, there were a number 


r 


he Nation. 


of abstentions and many changes from 
one side to the other, the 
being to carry the motion by 320 to 175. 


final result 
In the majority, the Conservatives num- 
bered 176, the Liberals 124, while in the 
minority were recorded 101 Liberals and 
29 Conservatives. The adoption of this 
motion to refer has been said to mean 
the indefinite postponement of the suf- 
frage bill. But this was not the under 
standing of Mr. Haldane, Secretary for 
War, who voted fer the second reading 
and afterwards for the reference to the 
Whole, 
that the 


Committee of the the latter on 


the express ground suffrage 
bill had now become a first-class ques- 
tion, and so was entitled to be dealt with 


by the House as a whole. 


Possibly the breaking off of diplomat 
ic relations with the Vatican is a some 
what abrupt step Ly the Spanish Govern 
ment, but it is evident that a rupture of 
With 
a Papal Secretary of State who is him 
that 
the 


ideas and policies lies behind it. 


self a Spaniard, it might 


seem 


more accurate information to 


as 


actual state of opinion in Spain should 


have been available to the Holy See. 
But its misapprehension appears to 
have been grave. As one member of the 
Spanish Cabinet observes, the Vatican 
has been acting as if nothing had 
changed in Spain since 1750. Yet the 
increasing anti-clerical sentiment in 


the Peninsula has long been too obvious 
rhat it is not 
of political parties is shown by the fact 


to be ignored. a matter 
that ex-Premier Maura and many Con 
servatives are standing by the Liberal 
in resisting the extreme pre 
the Church. The actual 
break has occurred on a question of 
While professing to be ready 


Ministry 
tensions of 


punctilio. 
to enter into friendly negotiations, in a 
conciliatory spirit, concerning a_ revi- 
sion of the Concordat and the subjec 
tion of the religious orders to regula- 
tion and taxation by the Spanish au 
thorities, the Vatican made it an initial 
requirement that the royal decree al- 


ready issued in favor of the liberty of 


worship should be recalled. This was 
plainly impossible, and hence the 
breach. The movement at the head of 


which Canalejas has placed himself is 
partly economic, partly educational, and 
is throughout rather anti-clerical than 
anti-religious. The Clericals may suc- 
ceed in their announced purpose of 
bringing about the fall of the Ministry, 


1 


‘but if they do it will only be at the ex 


pense of even stronger attacks upon 


them in the future. 





Typical of the profound significance 
Europe finds in pretty small things is 
much of the comment aroused by the 
approaching erection of the principality 
This 


nation of 3,630 square miles and 250,000 


of Montenegro into a kingdom. 


inhabitants would apparently be just as 


powerful a factor in European politics 


under any ruler, king, or prince. Never 
theless, Belgrade is reported to be great 
ly stirred up over the matter. Can the 
move be an Austrian mancuvre against 
Is the 


between 


Servia? horrid intention to stir 


up enmity the Montenegrin 


the Servian 
for 


pose of preventing any futur 


house of Petrovitch and 


house of Karageorgevitch the pur 
anti-Aus 
trian entente the 
houses? The Serb radicals have bitter 
attacked 


tor to the cause of the Serb race in hav 


cordiale between two 


ly Prince Nicholas as a trai 
ing meanly preferred a royal crown for 
himself and his descendants to the op 
portunity of bringing about a union be 


tween the two countries. 





The latest of the Swiss mountain rail 
ways threw its last section open to pas 
traffic a It 


achieves a record, inasmuch as it reaches 


senger few weeks ago 


a greater height than any other Euro 
pean railway built on the ordinary sys 
tem. At the Bernina Hospice, the new 
Bernina Bahn is 2,300 metres above sea 
the mo 


level. As a matter of course, 


tive power is electricity; for on the 


Italian slope the grade is frequently as 
high as 70 per cent. To insure absolute 
safety, the Bernina system is supplied 
with of 
many, those will think who drop over 


the 


four kinds brakes—none too 


a mile in the short distance from 


Hospice to the Italian boundary. From 
the point of view of through traffic, the 
new route is of no importance; for 
while by it one can reach Milan from St. 
Moritz in eight hours, a traveller in a 
hurry to get to Milan Berlin, 
Munich, or Frankfort will save time by 
More leisurely 


from 


using the tunnel routes. 
tourists will appreciate the fact that the 
new railway avoids all tunnels; nor will 
they object to its taking three hours 
and a half to cover a distance of only 
for this distance in- 


in 


forty kilometres; 


cludes some of the finest scenery 


Switzerland and Italy. 





THE REPUBLICAN DIFFICULTY. 


Interpretations of the Ohio Republi 


can Convention vary with the taste and 
It was a tri- 


fancy of the interpreter. 


umph for the reactionaries; it was also 
the 


a repudiation 


a nine-tenths victory for 
It 


and at 


progres 


sives was of Boss 


Cox, the same time a recogni- 
tion and confirmation of his power. The 
President Taft Col. 
Senator Burton wanted 
yet 


man whom and 


Roosevelt and 


for Governor was nominated, and 
he 


ey 


was not. The reader pays his mon 


and takes his choice. 


Such uncertainties of conflicting infer- 
ence are always possible where a politi- 
cal convention is not cut-and-dried, and 
the Ohio convention obviously was not. 
It is long since 
ing left, at 
lumbus, to fight the battle out. Three 
ballots for Governor, with the vote fluc 


we have seen contend- 


forces as they were Co- 


tuating and the result in doubt to the 
that is like old times, before we 
had the modern system of issuing an 
order to the delegates on the morning of 
the convention and expecting them to 


last 


follow it in sheep-like harmony. Besides 
this appearance of unwonted freedom 
from dictation in the Ohio convention, 
the things most to be noted about its 
action are its final choice of a colorless 
candidate for Governor, and its adop- 
tion of a platform of far too pronounc 
ed a color. Mr. Harding seems to be a 
pleasant man, who is a good stump 
speaker, but there is nothing in either 
his record or his personality to compel 
attention, and he appears to be so iIl- 
fitted to cope with a vigorous and posi- 
tive opponent like Judson Harmon that 
many,even in Ohlo, are taking his nom 
ination as a confession of defeat in ad 
vance 


About that we make no predictions, 
not being fond of prophesying unless we 
know, and we certainly will not charge 
the Ohio Republican leaders with delib 
erately riding for a fall. Yet it is clear 
that they cared much more about their 
platform than they did about their can 
didate; fact their declarations 


and in 


on national policy will attract a great 


attention throughout the 
aspect of their 


for State 


deal more 


country than any an 


nounced programme legisla 


tion, the struggle to regain control 
of Ohlo 


the platform, and on that the progres 


or 


sives led by ex-Secretary Garfleld: were 
clearly beaten and badly beaten. True, 


|surgent 


The really critical thing was | 


The 


some of their ideas about State matters 


Nation. 


were accepted, but not only their words, 
but their whole attitude, concerning na- 
tional questions found no favor with the 
convention. On the tariff, the Ohio plat- 
form out-Tafts Taft, admitting none of 
the abatements which he has made, and 
laying very little emphasis upon what 
he considers so important—namely, the 
creation of a tariff board to inquire into 
the facts scientifically and to enable Con- 
gress to make another and much more 


thorough revision. On the whole, the 


'stand-patters were victorious at Colum- 


bus; and it is mainly on national issues, 
as they outlined them, that the Ohio 
campaign is to be fought. Congressman 
Longworth frankly admitted in his 
speech as temporary chairman that they 
could not hope to defeat Gov. Harmon 
unless they pushed to the front the need 
of rallying all Republican voters to keep 


the party in control of Congress and to) 


uphold the President. 

The problem which the Republicans 
had to meet in Ohio is typical of that 
which confronts them in many States. 
They have a strong dissatisfied element 
in their own party, and their difficulty 
is in knowing just how to deal with 
it. The practice will doubtless vary in 
different places, but in the main we 
think that the method followed in Ohio 
will prevail. The party managers, that 
is, will speak the insurgents fair. They 
will endeavor to placate the opposition 
within the party, conscious as they are 
that they are going to need every vote 
“from whatever source derived.” Some 
of the progressive doctrines they will 
adopt, more or less sincerely. But when 
it comes down to what they consider 
the essentials—control of the party or- 
ganization, nominations, conduct of the 
campaign—they will stand firm. And, 
of course, they have the power nearly 
everywhere to carry out their plans. In- 
Republicans have to confess 
that they are in a minority. They may 
frighten the party management and in- 
timidate it into acquiescing in some of 
their contentions, but they cannot hope 
at present to take charge of it. 
it is probable that the course of the 
party leaders in Ohio will be a sort of 
norm to guide action elsewhere. 

All is plain sailing for the Republi- 
‘an organization up to the election. In 
all that relates to conventions and plat- 
forms and the selection of candidates 


‘and the appointment of committees, 


Hence | 
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there is hardly any one to dispute con- 
trol with the existing managers. But 
their real difficulty is of another kind. 
How can they tell where the smoulder- 
ing dissatisfaction will burst forth? 
What is to be the effect upon the party 
vote of all the divisions and heart-burn- 
ings and rancor? Of what avail is it 
to announce the official party policy if 
doubt remains whether the rank and file 
will sustain it? May there not be eco- 
nomic causes and social forces at work 
in great masses of the population, pro- 
ducing discontent and leading them to 
vote from motives and for purposes 
which party leaders cannot even dimly 
divine? It is to such questions as these, 
and the political difficulties wrapped up 
in them, that Republican managers are 
giving haggard thought; and in their 
hearts they are not at all confident of 
being able to answer the questions or 
surmount the difficulties. 





REPUBLICS AND DIPLOMACY. 


M. Alcide Ebray, who was for a time 
French Consul-General in New York, has 
just published a book about France, 
which is a veritable cry of despair. No 
foreigner would have ventured to be so 
pessimistic about the present condition 
and the future prospects of France as 
i3 this son of hers. M. Ebray entitles his 
volume “La France qui meurt,” and its 
whole tenor is that his native land may 
now fairly be included among what Lord 
Salisbury called the “dying nations.” 
His arraignment of existing tendencies 
is most severe, and the curious thing is 
that he lays it all up to the form of 
government. It is the republic that is 
ruining France, affirms M. Ebray. More 
precisely, his argument is that under a 
parliamentary régime it is impossible 
to govern France properly; to keep her 
army at top strength, and her diplomacy 
keyed up to the vigor necessary to main- 
tain her old rank among the nations. 
His longest chapter is called Répub- 
lique et Diplomatie; its 170 pages are 
devoted to proving that no republic 
can have a strong and successful diplo- 
macy. 

It would be easy to take issue with M. 
Ebray on many of his statements of 
‘fact, The Italian republics, for example, 
‘had some lessons, both good and bad, to 
teach the world on the subject of diplo- 
'macy. Our author alleges that competent 
-men to direct fore'gn relations are, in 
the first place, very hard to find In a re- 
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public, and that when found they have 
so brief a tenure of office that they are 
not able to impress themselves deeply 
or to worx out and establish a con- 
sistent policy. Yet both Hanotaux and 
Delcassé had a longer term at the For- 
eign Office in France than did other 
Ministers of their time in other depart- 
ments of the government. Americans 
might bring forward the names of Ham- 
ilton Fish and John Hay to show what 
republics can do in the way of sustain- 
ed diplomacy. M. Ebray envies the prac 
tice of Germany in this particular, yet 
since Bismarck’s retirement the Ger- 
mans have had a succession of new men 
in Wilhelmstrasse; and just as M. Eb- 
ray’s book comes from the press still 
another Fo¥eign Secretary is appointed 
in Germany to show how the advantage 
lies with a monarchy. One question is 
continually rising in the mind of the 
reader of this book. Its chief conten- 
tion being that there is no hope for 


France, except in going back to the Em- | 


pire, one keeps wondering why the writ- 
er does not refer in detail to the terrible 
diplomatic and military defeats which 
came to France under the last Empire 
she had. The point occurs to M. Ebray, 
too, but he meets it in a footnote by 
observing that Napoleon III failed only 
because he tried to make the Empire 
“Liberal,” appealing to plébiscites, giv- 


ing parliamentary aspirations, and so 
on. We do not laugh at this, but we are 
afraid that most Frenchmen would 
think it a little ridiculous. 

All such criticisms, however, are su- 
perficial. They do not go to M. Ebray’s 
real thesis, and on that we may cheer- 


fully admit that he is largely right. His. 


idea of diplomacy, that is to say, is of 
a sort which we may freely concede can- 
not easily be realized under a republic— 
but so much the better for a republic. 
M. Ebray gives a great deal of space 
to the tension between France and Ger- 
many in 1904-5, over the Moroccan ques- 
tion, and is filled with shame that the 
French Government should then have 
been afraid to go to war and should have 
sacrificed M. Delcassé. It was for France, 
he argues, to have taken a high hand, to 
have seen to it that her army was in 
fighting trim, that her alliances with 
other nations were favorable and power- 
ful, and then to have waded through 
blood, rather than admit, as Prime Min- 
ister Rouvier did, that the Minister for 


Foreign Affairs had gone too far and 
must not be followed in a way where 
madness lay. 

For the sake of argument, it may be 
admitted that M. 
what happened is exact. He is an avowed 
partisan of M. Delcassé, and all that he 
says of that Minister could not pass un- 
challenged, as a matter of history; but 
granted the truth of it all, where does 
it leave us? Why, at this: a dubious 
and terrible war was avoided; the chief 
matters in dispute were sent to the Al- 
geciras Congress, and from that France 
emerged with far more laurels than Ger- 
many. She was made by Europe joint- 
mandatory with Spain for keeping order 
in Morocco, and Germany has since, in 
a formal agreement with France, ab- 
solutely renounced all ambitions for po- 
litical control in Morocco. If this be 
the imbecility of French diplomacy un- 
der a republic, Frenchmen might well 
pray Heaven to send them more of it. 

For a man of M. Ebray’s temper there 
is, of course, no consolation in the final 
peaceful and advantageous result. He 
|cannot get over the national disgrace uf 
having shrunk from the “last reason” of 
a bloody war, and of having admitted in 
the face of the world that a Foreign 
Minister had taken an indefensible posi- 
tion and must be abandoned. The cause 


Ebray’s account of 


|of this he finds in the dread of public 
ing the press more freedom, encourag- | 


opinion which paralyzes men under a 
republic; the same he argues 
would, in a monarchy, become daring 
and resolute. Presidents read the news- 
papers more anxiously than a King 
need do. Ministers dependent upon a 
parliamentary majority have a cringing 
way of inquiring what Deputies think 
and what attitude the voters are taking 
or will be apt to take. How can there 
be, with such a régime, demands M. Eb- 
ray, a diplomacy which shall be fearless 
and unyielding? The reply is that there 
cannot be, in the sense he means, and 
that we ought to be glad of it. Diplo- 
macy in the old conception of it as a 
game in which subtle masters played 
armies and peoples against each other, 


men, 


like so many pawns, has broken down 
and is disappearing everywhere in the 
modern world. It is as difficult for a For- 
eign Minister in a monarchy to prac 
tise it longer, in the former unscrupu- 
lous way, as in a republic. Sir Edward 
Grey in England has to reckon with 
public opinion as truly as does Secre- 
tary Knox in the United States. And all 


93 
diplomatists have now to deal with a 
clearer and more watchful international 
opinion, which is making with increased 
strength against every form of interna- 
tional over-reaching and aggression. It 
was practically tuis international pres- 
sure which prevented even the autocrat- 
ic Bismarck from going to war again 
with France in 1875, and it would be 
applied with even greater power to-day 
to any too ambitious or reckless dfplo- 
mat. Whatever the form of government, 
modern diplomacy has to submit itself 
to the considerate judgment of man- 
kind; and if republican institutions help 
on that process better than others, It 
certainly is none the worse for repub 
lics. 


MR. CARLISLE. 

The late John G. Carlisle offered as 
clear a case as perhaps even this coun- 
try eVer exhibited of a man’s rise by 
sheer mental ability. Of humble ante- 
cedents and with the most meagre ad- 
vantages of education, he early display- 
ed an intellectual power which won him 
first localand then national recognition. 
Not a magnetic man, not even a popular 
he had gifts of analysis and 
and solid judgment 


orator, 
lucid statement 
which opened doors to him in the law 
and in public life. His career as Unit- 
ed States Senator was too brief to be 
distinctive; and his administration of 
the Treasury fell on a time when any 
Secretary’s reputation might easily 
have been wrecked, and his own was 
certainly not heightened. It was in the 
House of Representatives, as member 
and Speaker, that his talents had freest 
play, and there that he acquired his 
highest fame. 

A ready and formidable debater, he 
also made himself a master of parlia- 
mentary law. Without a good know- 
ledge of that, it is rare that any man 
makes himself a power in the House. 
Mr. Carlisle was unexcelled in his grasp 
of the rules, both in their details and 
their principles, and always had the 
precedents at ccmmand. This 
skill he put at the service of his party 
when on the floor of Congress, and af- 
terwards, when he became Speaker, he 
added to it a fine judicial quality which 
made his decisions universally respect- 
ed. 
litical opponents, not for genial person- 
al traits, but for their belief in his ab- 
solute fairness as Speaker. When called 


great 


He was popular even with his po- 





4 


upon to rule on points of order, his it would not be proper, under the cir- | 
cumstances, for me to agree to a course | 
weight of authority as well as by mere 


luminous mind, stored with accurate 
knowledge of the decisions of his prede- 


cessors, was able instantly to put the 
matter in its proper light, and to arrive 
commend 
themselves to all as sound and just. It 
been said that a more judi 


the 


at conclusions which would 


has often 


cial-minded man never occupied 


Speaker's chair 


Carlisle's rame was never asso- 


Mr 


ciated ith angry controversies about 


as was that of 


the 


the Speaker's 


Reed 


powers, 
For 


have 


Thomas B former it 


would probably been impossible 
to count a quorum in order to get a rule 
authorizing him to count a quorum. He 
had too great a respect for the doctrine 
of stare decisis to be capable of that. 
But in a quiet and almost unperceived 
Mr 


exalt the power of the Speakership. No 


way Carlisle did a great deal to 
° 
Speaker before him had used the right 
of “recognition” in just the way he did. 
That 
had often refused to “recognize” a mem- 


is to say, where other Speakers 
ber with a motion that would be trou- 
to the dominant party, of which 


tacitly acknow- 


blesome 
was the 
Mr. Carlisle followed his 
For exam- 


the Speaker 
ledged leader, 
individual judgment. 


during all the time he was Speaker 


own 
ple 
the Blair Education bill was pending in 
Three times it 


Senate, but Speaker Carlisle never rec- 


Congress passed the 
ognized a member who sought to lay it 


before the House. 

An even more striking illustration of 
of the Speaker’s duty 
In that year a bill was 
the 


letter 


his conception 


came in 1885 


pending to repeal internal-revenue 


A was sent to 
three prominent Demo- 
Wise, John 8. 


Randall, informing 


tax on tobacco 


the Speaker by 


D. 


and Samuel J. 


cratsa, George Hender- 


non 
him that a majority of their party, to 


gether with many Republicans—in all 


a large majority of the House—were in 
favor of the measure, and appealing to 
him “most earnestly” to “recognize” 
some Democrat who would move to sus 
After 


thinking it over for two days, Speaker 


pend the rules and pass the bill. 


Carlisle sent an answer which Miss Fol 
lett, in her book on “The Speaker of the 
House of Representatives,” declares to 
be 
tory of the Speakership.” It was a brief 
discussion of the party situation as re- 
spects plans to cut down tages, and 
“T consider that 


“a monumental document in the his 


wound up by saying: 


The Nation. 


of action which would present for the 
consideration of the House a simple 
proposition for the repeal of the in- 
ternal revenue tax on tobacco, to the 
exclusion of all other measures for the 
reduction of taxation.” Thus coolly did 
the Speaker set his personal judgment 
against that of his party, and, indeed, 
of a majority of the House, and make 
of himself a leader who declined to take 
orders from his followers. 

For more than ten years Mr. Carlisle 
had dropped entirely out of political 
life. It is not alone this fact, nor the 
age at which he died, which made him 
latterly appear like a survivor of a gen- 
eration that is gone. He was that, too, 
in his attitude toward public questions, 
and the political methods which he 
adopted. The clamor and the shouting 
and the advertising which acquired so 
much greater strength and offensive- 
ness since his retirement were not con- 
genial to his nature, and he could never 
have felt at home with them. Without 
bitterness, he called himself old-fash- 
ioned, and withdrew from politics to de- 
vote his strength to the practice of the 
law. Never a man of the highest possi- 
bilities in our public life, his death yet 
removes a figure that was both notewor- 
thy in his time and typical of political 
conditions that passed away before he 
did. 


ENDOWMENT OF BUDDING GENIUS. 


In the last number of the Indepen- 
dent, Mr. Upton Sinclair gives the re- 
sults of an inquiry conducted among 
fifty distinguished American and Eng- 
lish writers concerning the desirability 
and feasibility of establishing a prize 
fund for the encouragement of com- 
mercially unsuccessful young writers. 
Irn each of three classes, poetry, fiction, 
anc “prose writing of an inspirational 
character,” there should be one one- 
thousand-dollar prize and two five-hun- 
dred-dollar prizes for a period of three 
years, the awards to be made by a board 
of three judges made up of men who 


“have produced vital work themselves,” | 
and have shown themselves able critics | 


of the work of others. 
“results” of Mr. Sinclair's canvass is 
somewhat misleading, since only sixteen 
out of the fifty men consulted have gone 
to the trouble of expressing their opin- 


ion. Two of the sixteen replies are ~ eu- 


To speak of the 
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tral, six are in favor of the plan, and 
eight are against it. If we count by 


number, the balance goes heavily 


‘against Mr. Sinclair’s project. The best- 


known names among those who have 
pronounced in favor of the plan are 
Bliss Carman, Edwin Markham, Stewart 
Edward White, and Charles Edward 
Russell. Voting in the negative are John 
Bigelow, Henry van Dyke, William 
James, Henry James, Jack London, 
Eden Phillpotts, H. G. Wells, and Wil- 
liam De Morgan. 

If we take into account the writers’ 
intensity of belief, the balance sways 
still more heavily against the plan. 
Those who condemn it are very emphat- 
ic in their sentiments; those who favor 
it do so with hesitancy and qualification. 
Nearly everybody has his doubts wheth- 
er a suitable board of judges can be 
found. Mr. Wells points out that if the 
object is to encourage work of a “new 
and path-breaking nature,” that is just 
what a selecting jury never will be 
capable of. Such bodies “invariably be- 
come timid and narrow and seek refuge 
in practical, academic, and moral tests 
that invariably exclude the real men of 


'genius.” Again, Mr. Charles Edward Rus- 


sell and Mr. Stewart Edward White 
would exclude fiction from the benefits 
of the scheme. Fiction is well rewarded 
now, and we have too much fiction as it 
is. This would leave poetry and “prose 
of an inspirational character,” essays 
presumably; and in so doing would, we 
imagine, negative Mr. Sinclair's main 
intention. For it is rndeniable that the 
“new, path-breaking” work in literature 
of today is done by the fiction writer 
and his colleague, the dramatist. As for 
the poet and the essayist, they have 
nothing more to gain by our endowment 


'than the meagre three years’ sustenance 


it offers. For even if the prize bring 
with it recognition and success, these, 
t> the poet and the essayist, can almost 
never mean material success. The two 
‘are in a business that, practically speak- 
ing, has never paid, and, if they are 
‘endowed at all, they should be perma- 
nently endowed. 

The geographical division-line of opin- 
ion is not the least interesting charac- 
teristic of the Independent's sympos- 
jum. Of the six men in favor of the en- 


_dowment plan, five are Americans. Of 


‘the eight men opposed to it, only four 
are Americans. Probably the fact that 
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the originator of the project is also an 
American writer may have had some- 
thing to do with the result. Yet the odd 
fact persists that in this land of un- 
rivalled opportunity, of periodicals cir- 
culating by the million and paying ten 
cents the word, the need of an arti- 
ficial fostering of literature should be so 
acutely felt; whereas in England, with 
its appreciably lower standard of liv- 
ing, England where authors do not in- 
habit rural palaces or own a “string” cf 
motor-cars, the author feels no such need 
of help from the outside. Mr. Phill- 
potts, in negativing the entire project, 
wonders why it should have ever origi- 
nated on our side of the Atlantic: 

An original man has a better chance to be 

heard in your country than in mine, be- 
cause your magazine literature is alive and 
alert and fairly ready to welcome a new 
thing. It is not entirely under the thumb 
of religion, or in terror of public opinion, 
or hat off to the young person’s parents. 
Here, these forces rule, because they repre- 
sent the money, and an artist who lives by 
writing can only boil the necessary pot with 
discomfort. No; your budding genius is in 
better case than ours; you are going on all 
right, save for a stupid petticoat prudery 
in sexual matters; while for us, what we 
want is certainly not prizes for unrecog- 
nized merit in our writers, but an effort 
toward more merit in the readers. We and 
they alike wallow in the mean sties that 
our journals provide. We cannot get our- 
selves to them, because magazine proprie- 
tors will not suffer us to do so. We must 
appear before them in the moth-eaten gar- 
ments that they know. 
There is a good measure of truth in 
what Mr. Phillpotts says concerning the 
avidity of our magazines for what is 
new. Under that definition some very 
gcod literature row and then gets into 
our magazines. 

And yet in Mr. Phillpotts’s statement 
is contained a strong argument in fa- 
vor of the endowment scheme. A prize 
fund in itself would be such a novel ia- 
stitution that it could not but appeal to 
the magazine editor and the publisher. 
It may be that a board of jurors would 
function very imperfectly and that an 
annual distribution of a bare six thou 
sand dollars would be but a drop in 
the unfilled literary bucket. The gain 
would be in the fact that such an insti 
tution did exist and did operate in some 
manner or other. It might not dis- 
cover many great American poets and 
essayists—although Mr. Sinclair hopes 


for a Chatterton or a Keats—but it would 


make the patronage of poets and essay- 
ists of sufficient advertising value to 
work a change of heart in the magazine 
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editor. Just as a single year of the New 
Theatre has unmistakably set the com- 
mercial managers to thinking of stock 
companies, répertoires, and revivals, a 
and in- 


substantial laurel for 


spired prose might tend to make those 


poetry 


branches of literature respectable. Tre- 


mendously successful they will never 
be in a monetary sense, but to the hard- 
up young writer we imagine that every 


little would count. 


A DUTY OF PARENTS 

The fortune which was left a few 
weeks back to a beloved son of eight, on 
condition that he should follow a min 
ute programme of education and conduct, 
caused many at the time to speculate 
on its size, and to wonder whether the 
game was really worth the candle. Those 
with a bias for the dramatic naturally 
suspected a hoax, and mentally tucked 
away a chuckle against the coming cli- 
max. Doubtless they will feel cheated at 
the premature revelation, made a day or 
two ago, that they were virtually right, 
that the fortune amounts to almost no 
thing. But many others will sigh with 
relief to think that the boy, now that 
there’s “nothing in it,” is probably to 
be spared the huge ordeal which his 
father prescribed, and will dismiss the 
case from their minds as being merely 
eccentric and, therefore, uninstructive. 
There is a theatric exaggeration in 
the case, no doubt, yet underlying it is 
a problem so important and so typical 
of any age that it 
thought. The problem is: 
tent may a parent be to his children the 
divinity that shapes their ends? It 
the old, old question. Petrarch’s father 
was determined that his son should be- 
come a lawyer, and coming upon him 
reading poetry tried to destroy his pre- 
cious library. Boccaccio believed him- 
self so thoroughly to be a poet that he 
has the fact recounted on his tomb- 
stone, but was forced to study law, and 
ended a first-rate story-teller. Incident- 
ally, it may be remarked that compul- 
sory law has committed a greater num- 
ber to the Hall of Fame than all the 
other professions put together. And, in 
general, parental authority, thus exert- 
ed, has turned out to be quite as much 
of a spur as a curb. Milton, we suspect, 
would scarcely have done so well if he 


prompts serious 


To what ex- 


is 


‘had not been flying in the face of his 
|father’s wishes. 
Now, we are not in reality poking fun 


Yo 
at the insight of parents. On the con- 
trary, our brief is really on the side of 
more planning by parents. For the lack 
of it, the situation in America has be- 
come serious. Of the two classes, the 
wealthy and the poor, wealthy sons with 
every opportunity go to college unbur- 
dened by even the precepts of Polonius, 
and are expected to emerge cultured gen- 
tlemen of genuine ability. It is the rare 
exception, among this class, to meet a 
student, as one might do frequently 
abroad, whose family traditions or wish- 
es are leading him in the direction of 
medicine or scholarship or politics. Asa 
result, these “rich parasites,” through no 
real fault of their own, drift about from 
con 


course to course listlessly, often 


temptuously—having neither curb to 


chafe under nor spur to urge them on. 
There is no plan of life imposed upon 
them from without or from within to 
give their thoughts coherence; and the 
vaudeville theatre is their chief thought- 
producer. Yet we wonder how it is that 


of these fellows have any real 


mental fabric, or are able to talk in a 


so few 
sustained way on any subject whatso- 
ever for more than fifteen minutes run- 
ning! The actual condition is seen clear- 
ly by the contrast of an Englishman 
of wealth, attending one of our large 
Eastern universities, who announced on 
one occasion that his father, the gov- 
ernor, had brought home a new book of 
essays and that they were having some 
great discussions over it. For one rea 
son or another, and we believe it is due 
partly to this sort of supervision, the 
of Oxford 
bridge has more ideas and is a better 
in 


well-to-do graduate or Cam- 


talker than the corresponding type 
this country. 

But what shall we say of our students 
even slender 


of moderate 


means? Here the situation 


only or 
is brighter, 
though through no fault of the parents. 
Indeed, it is our boast that men of this 
class are qualified to carve for them 
selves; that even in college they are 
learning to pick and choose what is best 
for them out of the great mass of con 
flicting facts and tendencies which we 
call life. This they are attempting to 
do beyond question, and the spectacle 
is not uncommon of a freshman believ 
ing that he knows just what he is go- 
ing to be and just what courses will 
best serve his purpose. Yet few fresh 
men, in the existing conditions, are ca 


pable of assuming such responsibilities. 
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haps, is quite the sort of person to 
whom one would, at first thought, be in- 
clined to look for either first-hand infor- 
mation or intimate concern about the 
life of our Southern States. 
Archer is, he tells us, the son of a Cali- 
fornia “Forty-Niner”; and for all his 
identification with London and with let- 
ters he is clearly of that strain of Eng- 
lishmen to which the waste places and 


‘s things are in our highly specialized 
systems, courses may be found leading 
to virtually any position whatsoever, 
either in the professional or the busi- 
ness world—a state of things which has 
hastened by the influence of spe- 


technical schools. With such a dis 


been 
clal 
traction of courses, how can a freshman 
sophomore or a junior, even, know 
he Plenty of edu- 
diffi 
culty,and some of them are attempting 
it. It was this undoubtedly 

President Lowell of 
with the 


not allowing any boy, from a false 


or 


what ought to do? 


occupation. As to Professor Hart, he has 
evidently always felt that interest in the 
South, even responsibility for the South, 
is a part of the abolitionist inher- 
itance. The abolitionist bias is, I feel, per- 
ceptible throughout, but it is also quite 
plain that Mr. Hart is constantly mak- 
ing a sincere and commendable effort to 
deal with the Southern people sympa- 


cators have, of course, seen the 


to re medy 


that turned Har- 


vard into a reactionary, idea 
of 


notion of his own capabilities, to pass 


by the recognized elements of know- thetically—to employ, as the phrase is, 
ledge in the broadest sense. “the sympathetic method.” Not content) 
This is a step in the right direction, With mere visits to the South, he has 
traversed the whole region. So far as 

but it can never replace the idealism 
was practicable, he has not merely trav- 
which should properly issue from the elled in the South, but gone and lived 


aome and gain strength and direction 
in 
stands very little show of surviving the 


in the South. If, on the whole, he has 
not quite succeeded in the endeavor to 
be sympathetic, it is not because he has 
not made that endeavor honestly and 
persistently. It is rather because his 
temperament and cast of mind, and his 
habitual intellectual method, as well as 
his abolitionist traditions and antece 
dents, have made the sympathetic meth- 
od for him peculiarly difficult. 

On this point a sentence in his intro- 
duction is probably more significant 
than he himself quite understood when 
he wrote it. Two principles, he is de- 
claring, must be observed in such a 
work as he is attempting. The second 
is impartiality—freedom from animus. 


college. Idealism, unless fortified, 


specialization of college. Indeed, we re- 
call that one of our most distinguished 
left 


with the curse on his lips that 


professors recently for a year 
abroad 
idealism in 

his In behalf of 
these earnest students much should be 
done to win back for them the oppor- 
tunity, possessed by students of old, to 


in- 


there was no longer any 


college town. 


dream dreams and to see visions, 


stead of allowing them to become, be- 


fore their time, little old men, fighting 
oaniti Thi ist “The first is that no statement of fact 
blindly for recognition. 8 assist: 1. made without a basis in printed ma- 
ance, we believe, must come first of all terial, written memoranda, or personal 
from the wisdom of parents, which memory of the testimony of people be-| 
should give the boy serious purpose, to lieved to speak the truth.” That, we take 
be sure, and yet at the same time a it, is essentially the declaration of faith 
h all ® the tie ee of what may be called the documentary 

ré ‘ 0 , y .] > e 

me a ae eee school of historical and political science. 
ties to make him see the advantage | imited as it is here to mere matters 


of fact, it is hard to assail, but its ad- 
herents do not so limit it. They extend 
it until it becomes a _ circumscription 
on all their mental processes. They 
make of it a rule which, if rigidly fol- 
lowed, will always insure accuracy in 
particulars, but which, we are almost 
persuaded to say, can never produce 
truth in the general view and impres- 
sion: certainly, there can be no assur- 
ance that it will result in a truthful 
general view or impression. Scrutinized 
closely, it is a principle which ties the 
mind down rather than sets it free. 
Even in pure science, it is hardly true 


of care-free speculation on other topics 
than those for which he feels particular 


interest. Such chance rummaging has 


in more than one instance in the past 


tarted a boy on the way from medi 


ocrity to genuine achievement. 


TWO BOOKS ABOUT THE SOUTH. 
{A Southern View.] 

\ Hiarvard professor, of acknowledged 
abolitionist deecent and traditions and 
sympathies, and a London man of let 
ters, hitherto better known for his inter 
est in the drama than in race questions 
or other themes in politics and sociol- 
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ogy, are the two latest contributors to - 
ne 
the Southern question.* Neither, per- “Through Afro-America: an English Reading 
> of the Race Problem,"' by William Archer. New | 
*'*The Southern South,"’ by Albert Bushboeli York: BE. P. Dutton & Co. $3 net. 


But Mr. | 


the lesser tribes have given world-wide | 


| 

that our advance is solely by the mere 
‘adding of one carefully verified fact to 
another; and in dealing with so fluid a 
thing as society in any of its forms the 
limitations of that method are very 
great. That is not the way we penetrate 
to the essential quality and genius of 
any civilization. Facts, of course, one 
must have, facts innumerable and of in- 
finite variety, and one’s mind must be 
fairly soaked in them, before one is 
ready to attempt such a portrait and 
interpretation of any society as De 
Tocqueville, let us say, made in his 
“Democracy in America,” or Tacitus in 
his “Germania.” But in drawing the 
portrait the hand must be free; in body- 
ing forth the interpretation the mind 
must be not enslaved but enfranchised 
by its knowledge. In such high inquir- 
ies the mind will often, in fact, dart 
through or over or beyond the mere spe- 
cific facts straight to its most priceless 
insights and generalizations. To insist 
upon the other and more pedestrian pro- 
cedure is to deny to such studies powers 
which are in truth quite as applicable 
to them as to the study of individual 
human nature. It is as if one held that 
the only true acquaintance with individ- 
ual men is by categories of deeds done 
and words spoken and qualities display- 
ed. It is as if one said that the only 
true painting is mosaics. 


The criticism is not easy to put clearly 
or to shade fairly. To make it at all 
may at once do a certain injustice to 
Professor Hart's book, which is by no 
means all facts, and is even not entirely 
without untrammelled leapings after the 
heart of his subject; but perhaps a pas- 
sage from the much slighter and less 
thoroughgoing work of Mr. Archer will 
serve both to make the criticism clearer 
and to indicate why it is just. In the 
matter of thoroughness, indeed, the two 
books are not to be compared. Mr. Ar- 
cher made but a hasty tour of but a part 
of the South. In method and manner, 
and doubtless in aim also, his inquiry 
and report were distinctly journalistic. 
Mr. Hart, on the other hand, has ne- 
glected hardly any phase or aspect of 
Southern life which one would expect to 
see treated in such a book as he has 
written. Mr. Archer’s contribution to 
our mere information concerning the 
South is, accordingly, negligible, where- 
as Mr. Hart’s is substantial. Yet here in 
Mr. Archer’s book is a passage which 
for penetration, for true interpretative 
value, is hardly matched by anything 
one will find in all Mr. Hart has written. 
Mr. Archer has been describing his vis- 
its to a number of homes of prosperous 
negroes in a Southern city. He tells us 
that what he saw of them was modern 
and clean, with a tendency to “plush,” 
and frequently not uniike what one 
might see in a certain class of English 
suburban residences. But he goes on: 


What troubled me throughout my domi- 


‘ciliary visits was the sense that (with one 
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or two exceptions) these homes were not 
homes at all. I do not doubt that each 
roof sheltered a home; but I do not be- 
lieve that the prim parlors I saw had any 
essential connection with it. They were 
no more homelike than the shop window 
rooms of the up-to-date upholsterer. If 
they were lived in at all, it was from a 
sense of duty, a self-conscious effort after 
a life of refinement. They were, in short, 
entirely imitative and mechanical tributes 
to the American ideal of the prosperous, 
cultivated home. I could find in them no 
real expression of the individuality of 
their inhabitants. 

A remark of my guide on one of these 
expeditions summed up a phase of culture 


as I saw it. ‘“‘We have a little whist club 
in our set,” he said. ‘“‘We meet to play 
once a month. But the best part of it is 


the good dinner at the end of the season.” 

The whist club, so frankly characterized, 
guided me to the word I had been search- 
ing for in the back of my mind through all 
these experiences. It was the word 
“Veneer.”’ 


Here, it seems to me, is an instance 


of a kind of insight into the true 
nature of the difficulty of the 
Southern situation which Mr. Hart's 


method does not yield. Mr. Hart sup- 
plies us with much material for forming 
a judgment about the negroes—thei: 
character as a race, their moral quality 
and economic efficiency, and the stage 
of development at which they are ar- 
rived. He also expresses his own juds- 
ments clearly enough. He makes, it is 
quite plain, a strong effort to keep down 
his natural impulse to write as their de- 
fender and champion. There is also a 
like self-restraint in what he has to say 
about the Southerners—except, perhaps 
when he finds that he can praise them. 
But in dealing with both races the form 
his caution takes is adherence to the 
verified fact, the attested instance; and 
it is precisely that caution, that self 
hampering, which, while it keeps his 
work from being anywhere valueless, 
keeps it also from having anywhere the 
highest kind of value it might have. 

What, however, after all, have these 
two investigators to tell us of the South 
to-day, and of the present state of its 
“problem”? Do they mainly agree, or 
differ widely, in their impressions? 
Does one rise from reading them encour- 
aged and hopeful, or baffled and de- 
pressed? What, in a word, is their ac 
tual contribution? 

It is not to be summarized in a word— 
not, perhaps, to be summarized at all. 
Mr. Archer’s work is, as I have said, 
not thoroughgoing, but light; hardly, in 
fact, more than a series of first impres- 
sions of parts of the field. A collation 
o? views is therefore impracticable; but 
one is struck with the amount of agree- 
ment between the two writers, rather 
than the extent of their differences, on 
what are doubtless the main considera- 
tions, the main doubts and queries, 
about the South. Their agreement on 
one extremely important and long vio 
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lently mooted point is particularly note- 
worthy. Neither of these two outsiders 
takes issue at all with the Southern con- 
tention that the negroes are, as com- 
pared with the whites among whom they 
dwell, an inferior race—not a merely 
delayed and backward and unfortunate 
race, but an inferior race in the 
that not only have they accomplished 
and attained less but that less may be 
expected of them. 

That this is Mr. Archer's view appears 
from his constant tone and from count- 
less indirect implications, such as the 
passage cited above, rather than from 
any single declaration. But Mr. Hart, 
perhaps because he has found the declar- 
ation hard to make, makes it distinctly, 
in set terms; and it accordingly becomes 
quite the most salient thing in his book. 
He ends his chapter on negro character 
with the positive sentence: “Race meas 
ured by race, the negro is inferior, and 
his past history in Africa and in Ameri- 
ca leads to the belief that he will remain 
inferior in race staminaandrace achieve 
ment”; and the 
“Postulates of the Problem,” from which 
any solution or betterment must proceed, 
this proposition: “The South is divided 
between two races, one of which is dis- 
tinctly inferior to the other, not only in 
what it now does, but in the potentiali 
ties of the future.” He goes farther and 
adds this: 


serse 


he sets down among 


‘ 


The lower race is so far behind, 
likely to lag indefinitely, that it 
essary for the welfare of the community 
that the two be kept separate; and this 
stern edict applies not to the pure 
African race, but also to the two millions 


and so 


is nec- 


only 


of mixed bloods, many of whom in apti- 
tudes and habits of thought are practically 
white men. 


These two convictions, so deliberately 
arrived at and unequivocally expressed 
by a man of Mr. Hart’s antecedents and 
principles and leanings, are not merely 
striking and interesting. They have a 
practical importance. Northern opinion 
has always been a factor in the Southern 
situation, and Mr. Hart represents the 
kind of Northern opinion which has 
most constantly insisted on a hearing, 
even when it has not prevailed. What 
he says, therefore, may not unreasonably 
taken as virtually marking the end 
in the North of that contention concera 
ing the two races in the South and their 
mutual relations and obligations, which 
has been directly contrary to the almost 
universal Southern contention. To dis 
miss it makes for candor. There is, 
moreover, one distinct advantage to 
gained by this particular candor 
on the part of the North. Let it be 
come so general that Southerners will 
cease to suspect Northerners who con- 
cern themselves with the race problem 
of the design to disturb that which the 
whole white South has in this matter 
supremely willed, and the possibility is 
created of such a codperation and mutual 


be 


be 


OF 
trust between the North and South as 
we have never yet had. The crimina- 
tions and misunderstandings between 
the two sections which have darkened 
and embittered all our history, and still 
confuse our politics, will tend to d'sap 
pear, so that the race question, while it 
will doubtless continue to be mainly the 
question of a section, will cease to be a 


sectional issue or controversy. In this 
regard, Mr. Hart has rendered a real 
serv.ce. 


But to grant that the negro race is in 
ferior, to grant that the two races must 
be kept separate socially, even to grant, 
as Mr. Hart also does quite explicitly, 
that any “general federal legislation” on 
these con- 
cessions leave the essential difficulty of 
They permit a 


the subject would be unwise 


the situation untouched 
calmer view of it, they bring us upon it 
iess divided among ourselves, but it re 
mains what it was—the hardest chal- 
lenge in the world to all the noble forces 
that make for complete justice in mod- 
ern societies. 
Hopefulness can 
prevail in either Mr 
cher’s view of it. 


be said to 
Hart’s or Mr. Ar- 
Mr. Archer rejects en- 
three of the four of 
it which he discusses. These are. extin« 
tion 


scarcely 


tirely “solutions” 
of the blacks, amalgamation, and 
what he calls the “Atlanta Compromise” 

the idea, namely, which Booker Wash 
ington expressed in the sentence: “In all 
things purely social we can be as separ- 
ate as thefive fingers, and yet one as the 
handin allthings essential to progress.” 
The fourth “solution” Mr. Archer does 
indeed favor and recommend. But that 
“solution” is segregation—the setting up 
somewhere within our borders of a negro 
State, to which the mass of the blacks 
shall be transferred; and to most Amer!l- 
cans, Mr. hart included, that proposal 
seems quite as impracticable as the 
others seem to Mr. Archer 

Mr. Hart shows good sense in that he 
at all. Although he 
still speaks of the “problem” and occa- 
sionalls language which is 
too complacent with our old habit of 
treating the Southern situation as if it 
were a sort of puzzle which might be 
“worked” if we could only find the trick 
of it, his concluding chapters are wise 
in that they are unsatisfying—in that 
they merely discuss remedies, allevia 
tions, agencies of betterment, and disre 
His judgment on the 
crucial question of the extent to which 
the negroes are rising 


offers no “solution” 


uses other 


gard the panaceas 


is also conserva- 
near right. He 
holds that perhaps a third or fourth of 
them are “getting ahead” materially, and 
that the proportion which distinct 
moral and intellectual progress may be 
attributed is not larger: that the race 
as a whole is not improving so fast as 
the whites among whom they live, and 
that the South as a whole, althongh un- 
doubtedly advancing, and in a far more 
hopeful state than ever before, still lacs 


t've and probably very 


to 
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behind the North in material and intel- 
lectual progress. To this last compari- 
son he gives what seems a rather dis- 
proportionate amount of space and de- 
tail, perhaps in order to strengthen the 
appeal to Southerners, on the ground 
of sheer self-interest, for more sympa- 
thetic handling of the negroes. The main 
animus of the book displays itself tn 
protests, which would be more effective 
if less sarcastic, against various injus- 
toward the weaker 

One of these, I think, he exagger- 

His chapter on “Peonage”’ gives 
impression that the usage still pre- 
possibly he may have 
got that impression by failing to distin- 
peonage, 80 
called, objectionable, though 
perhaps not defensible, forms of 
control over negro laborers by white em- 
ployers 


tices of the stronger 
race 
ates 
the 
vails quite widely; 
between 


guish properly 


and less 


really 


4 word should be added concerning 
the many specific observations on the 
life of both to-day which, as I 
have indicated, probably give the work 
its principal value. Nearly all are in- 
teresting, some illuminating, but some, 
I think, mistaken. I am particularly 
glad to see Mr. Hart doing justice to 
that neglected community, the Southern 
It has been too much overshad 
owed In literature by the plantation. He 
does not overpraise the good taste usual- 
ly displayed in its public buildings and 
its residences. He ts right in account- 
ing Charleston much the most distin- 
guished of Southern cities. He is again 
right In declaring that, notwithstanding 
the tradition to the contrary, Southern 
white people are far more democratic in 
their relations with one another than 
are Northern white people; yet equally 
right in holding that, as between whites 
negroes—even between the best 
whites and the best negroes—there is 
less friendliness, and less mutual com- 
prehension and sympathy, than ever be- 
fore 

But on some things he is wrong. For 
instance, I think he has been misled con- 
cerning the treatment of negro children 
by their parents. Southern observation 
ia to the effect that negro fathers and 
mothers do not lack affection for their 
offapring. That the young are not bet- 
ter cared for Is oftener due to ignor- 
ance than to indifference or cruelty. He 
is wrong also In using the term “poor 
whites’’—as nearly every Northern writ 
er about the South does—as if it desig: 
nated. or ever did designate, a clearly 
defined class. That error probably goes 
back to Cairnes’s “Slave Power.” The 
term Is not used In the South, and the 
Northern use of it is misleading. I 
think he also somewhat misinterprets 
the feeling of the South concerning “so- 
clal equality,” particularly as it was 
manifested over the episode of Prest- 
dent Roosevelt's having Principal Wash. 
ington to dinner; and I think he again 


races 


town 


and 


goes astray in dealing with the darkest | 


, 
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and most unpleasant of all the aspects” 
of the race question. But these difficult | 
topics cannot be discussed to edification | 
without more space and freedom than 
is here available. 

Wrtu1AmM Garrott Brown 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES 


Volume IV of “Papers’’ of the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America has just been 
distributed to members. This volume, of 
which three hundred copies have been 
printed, contains the addresses delivered 
at the tenth meeting at Bretton Woods on 
July 3, 1909, and the eleventh meeting in 
this city December 31 last Some of the 
titles are: “Some Bibliographical Puzzles in 
Elizabethan Quartos,” by Prof. George P. 
Baker of Harvard; “English Dictionaries 
Before Webster,”’ by Dr. Percy W. Long; 
“On Calendaring Manuscripts,”” by Worth- 
Chauncey Ford; and “The Manu- 
Collections of the American Anti- 

Society,” by Dr. Charles Henry 


ington 
script 
quarian 
Lincoln 

At Sotheby's sale of July 2 and Bishop 
Gott’s four Shakespeare folios sold as fol- 
the First Folio (1623), a small copy, 
corner of title in facsimile and some 
other leaves mended, £1,800; the Second 
Folio, 1632, some leaves extended, £210; the 
Third Folio, first issue (1663), but with the) 
additional leaves containing the seven plays 
inserted, no portrait on title, the space | 
for it being blank, £870; the Fourth Folio! 
(1685), a good copy throughout, £76, or a 
total of £2,956 for the set. This is the 
set which, when offered at Sotheby's in 
March, 1908, was “bought in” by the own- 
ers at £3,850. A year before (in 1907) the 
same set had been priced in Sotheran & 
Co.’s catalogue at £7,000. 

The following are a few other prices 
paid at the same sale: Shakespeare's 
“Poems” (1640), portrait cut close and 
inlaid, £106; Smith's “Generall Historie of) 
Virginia” (1624), with all the maps, but 
a poor copy, £48; the “Hypnerotomachia 
Poliphili” (1599), first edition, a fine copy, 
£145; and a manuscript Book of Hours 
on vellum of English execution, end of 
fifteenth or first of sixteenth century, 
£580, 

The set of the Four Folios brought to- 
gether by the late John Caldwell of Pitts- | 
burgh has been acquired by Dodd & Liv- 
ingston, The First Folio is the 
copy, and is in an old 
red morocco binding The leaf of 
Ben Jonson's verses preceding the 
title-page is in facsimile, and some blank 
portions of the title and two or three other 
preliminary leaves have been restored, but 
the copy is otherwise sound and good. The 
Second Folio, the Allot issue (1632), the 
usual title with “Copies,” is in old sheep 
binding and uncleaned. The leaf of verses) 
was placed before the Dedication by the 
binder, and so is unusually clean and crisp. 
The Third Follo is the most remarkable 
volume of the set. It is the first issue(1663), 
with imprint “Printed by Philip Chetwinde,” 
but has the Droeshout portrait printed in 
the space left for it. This space in most 
copies (as in the Gott copy described 
above) is blank. The Caldwell copy does 
not contain the additional plays—of course 
they did not appear with this issue. The 


99 


lows 


one 


Gaisford 


|}Church specimen, the 
|probably the earliest. 


“Verses” and title are rudely inlaid, but 
no letter is wanting, and the book is other- 
wise probably cne of the cleanest and best 
preserved copies extant. A copy of the 
Third Folio with the 1663 title (with por- 
trait), and with the 1664 title, and the ad- 
ditional plays sold at Sotheby's in June, 
1907, for £1,550, was purchased, it is under- 
stood, for Marsden J. Perry of Providence. 
It is curious that the E. D. Church collec- 
tion of Shakespeare Folios (the most near- 
ly complete in any library anywhere) does 
not contain a Third Folio, 1663 issue, with 
the portrait, his copy of this issue (from 
the Earl of Aylesford’s collection) having 
the blank space as usual, though it con- 
tains also the reprinted 1664 title, with ac- 
companying leaf of portrait with verses 
below. 

The Church collection of the Shakespeare 
Folios consists of eleven volumes, every 
one perfect, and comprises: 

The First Folio (1623). A large and fine 
copy. 

The Second Folio (1632). Five examples 
showing variations in the title-page: 

(1.) With imprint “Tho. Cotes for Robert 
Allot,” with the last word spelled “Coppies” 
in the line “Published according to the 
true Originall Coppies.” 

(2.) With imprint “Tho. Cotes for Wil- 
liam Aspley.” 

(3.) With imprint “Tho. Cotes for Richard 


| Meighen.” 


(4.) With 
Smethwick.” 
(5.) With imprint “Tho. Cotes for Rich- 


imprint “Tho. Cotes for John 


jard Hawkins.” 


The Third Folio (1663-64). Two examples: 


(1.) With imprint “Printed for Philip 
Chetwinde, 1663.” With blank space on 
title and with 1664 title inserted. 

(2.) With imprint “Printed 
1664.” 


The Fourth Folio (1685). Three examples: 


(1.) With imprint “Printed for H. Her- 
ringman, and are to be sold by Joseph 
Knight and Franklin Saunders.” 

(2.) With imprint “Printed for H. Her- 
ringman, E. Brewster, R. Chiswell, and R. 
Bentley.” 

(3.) With imprint “Printed for H. Her- 
ringman, E. Brewster, and R. Bentley.” 


for P. C., 


Neither the British Museum nor the Bod- 


|leian possesses such an extended series of 


variations, The Bodle‘an has Malone’s copy 
of the First Folio, with the portrait in its 
earliest state (without the shadow of the 
hair on the collar), and one of the four 
First Folios in the British Museum has the 
fourth line reading “Histories and” instead 
of the ordinary “Histories &.” The First 
Folio with the date 1622 instead of 1623, 
described by Lowndes and other early writ- 
ers, is now universally admitted to be mere- 
ly a case of pen-and-ink alteration. It 
is in the Lenox Library. 

Several other slight variations of the 
tit'e of the Second Folio are recorded. Of 
the books printed for Robert Allot the 
“Coppies” issue, is 
The imprint of this 
issue has “are to be sold at his shop at 
the sign of the blacke Beare in Pauls 
Church-yard.” In some copies with the 
second title-page reading “Copies,” “Blacke 
Beare” has an upper-case initial for each 
word. In some other specimens the three 
words “at his shop” are omitted. One of 


‘the Lenox copies has a unique title-page 


with “Copies” and “blacke,” but with a 
misprint, “accodring” for “according,” and 
“Impression” instead of “Jmpression.” 

The companion leaf of the title-page A5, 
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“Upon the Effigies,” was also reset, ex- 
amp.es with “Coppies” having the earlier 
form with “Poet W. Shakespeare,” in line 
13. Im the reprinted leaf this line has 
“Poet, VV. Shakespeare.” 

In the case of the Fourth Folio, also, the 
types of the title-page were twice set, the 
earlier form having the imprint “are to 
be sold by Joseph Knight and Francis 
Saunders.” Several signatures in the body 


of the book were also twice set, as is 
shown by numerous typographical varia- 
tions. 


Correspondence. 





POETRY AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Tc THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: A recent reading of some 500 English 
papers for the College Entrance Board has 
left among many confused 
and sometimes melancholy reflections. This 
the belief that the so-called classic 
poetry of the eighteenth century has par- 
ticular value for preparatory school work 
in English literature. 

Whatever else the teacher of college Eng- 
lish may desire in his freshman etudent, he 
hopes, and should expect, to find the power 
to get the full denotation of the words in a 
line of verse, and a reasonable proportion 
of their connotation. He hopes and expects 
to find in him the resultant ability to grasp 
all thought of the writer which can be sup- 
posed to come within his mental range 
This desire is surely not extravagant, pro- 
vided that one asks for a full comprehen- 
sion of such a passage as: 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay, 


one conviction, 


is 


rather than: 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. 
But it is not always, or often, realized, as 
those who give themselves the pain of test- 
ing their classes know. 

It is not often realized, because before 
the thought will spring entire from a group 
of words the boy must be taught to get the 
precise meaning of each word and the sig- 
nificance of the common allusions; must 
learn to assemble the whole into the 
thought which the poet wished to convey. 
Under the most excellent of conditions this 
is difficult, under bad conditions it is 
drudgery. 

The best poetry of the eighteenth cen- 
tury should have a very great value for just 
this work. The verse of Pope, Gray, and 
Goldsmith is clear, logical, precise. It lacks 
the highest imagination, but it gains in 
clarity and precision in measure as it has 
few profundities, few elusive perceptions of 
the unknowable, and no romantic and in- 
effable longings to express. Furthermore, 
the English language reaches, in these 
poems, its height of craftsmanship; words 
are used with consummate skill, and with 
all the power they can assume and still 
remain expressive of the normal man, who 
is content to take the world at its face 
value. And if this poetry is without the 
final touch of imagination, nevertheless it 
possesses to a supreme degree perfection 
of forin and perfect adjustment of means 


to ends. There is the slight complexity of 
expression, strangeness of vocabulary, rich- 
ness of allusion, which must go with a 
meaning more searching than prose con- 
veys; and this provides a shell upon which 
young teeth may be sharpened, with the 
assurance that a kernel wil! be found inside. 
But thought and expression are in most 
cases thoroughly intelligible to a boy in 
his teens. Take ‘“‘Macbeth’’ when you wish 
to train a boy to get all the thought from 
a sentence, and who will guarantee that 
more than the general meaning of a pass- 
age, with a gloss of modern words for the 
hard ones of the text, will be the result? 
Take “The Deserted Village’ for this par- 
ticular branch of his training, and you will 
find diction that he can know through and 


through without excursions into historical 
grammar or obsolete vocabularies, and 
which, once known, will be as a path to 


that bridge between mere word-knowledge 
and genuine comprehension which young 
students find so hard to cross 

I am well aware that in this argument I 
have left a flank unprotected. Let me 
quickly assert that I do not for an instant 
propose that we shall give no food for the 


imagination in our schools, that we shall 
cut out Coleridge, Tennyson, or Shake- 
speare. By no means. I! contend merely 


that for the large and important part of a 
literary training which involves a perfect 
comprehension of the medium of expres- 
sion we should chiefly employ this poetry 
of the eighteenth century. Let the teacher 
use his tools intelligently. Let him teach 
Shakespeare and Tennyson for values which 
do not have to be enlarged upon here. Let 
him do the thorough work which must some- 
where be done in words, allusions, colloca- 
tion, and the complete comprehension of 
thought, with literature in which neither 
thought nor language is beyond the grasp of 
the student. 

The suggestion I have outlined above is 
theoretical in form, but practical in origin. 
It comes from the entrance papers of the 
students themselves. A upon the 
meaning of a passage Deserted 
Village” brought forth which 
showed an especially satisfactory 
ledge of that text. Questions requiring a 
statement of methods of study, or reasons 
for liking a poem, elicited responses which 
went far toward proving that a minute 
study of poetry of this eighteenth-century 
variety gave the desired results without 
killing interest in the poem. 

A little Pope, Goldsmith, and Gray, with 
scattering poems from other eighteenth- 
century authors, is already in the entrance 
requirements for English A. Other poems 
could, perhaps, be added with advantage in 
both A. and B. But I am content to pro- 
pose that more extensive and especially 
more particular use be made of that which 
the examiners have already given us. 

HENRY SEIDEL CANBY. 
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REBELLION OR CIVIL WAR. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the review of George Cary Eg- 
gleston’s “The Confederate War,” in the 
Nation of June 30, your reviewer says: 

While for legal purposes the struggle is 
perhaps best described as a rebellion, it 
was a rebellion of so large and fundamental! 
a@ sort as to elevate the contest to the plane 


of a public war, and give to it the character 
of a war for independence. 

The legal status of the Southern States 
was established many years ago by the Su- 
preme Court in its decisions in the prize 
cases, so that “for legal purposes” the 
struggle was, according to the court, a civil 
war. That is, it was a civil war if we ac- 
cept the view of those who contended that 
the States were never out of the Union, or 
of Alexander H. Stephens, who called it 
“the war between the States.”" For those 
who considered that they were out 
Union, it was a war with a foreign power, 


of the 


the Confederate States of America, or, as 
Mr. Eggleston terms it, “the Confederate 


War,” just as the war with Spain was call- 
ed the “Spanish War.”’ 

The government at Washington fixed the 
status of the war in its inception when it 
proclaimed a blockade of the Southern 
ports. Although Mr. Seward objected to 
recognizing the belligerency of the Confed- 
eracy, yet when the blockade was proclaimed 
and the foreign representatives inquired on 
what ground, he was compelled to reply that 
it was on the ground of belligerency. Their 
reply was that he could not recognize bel- 
ligerency at sea and refuse it to land oper- 
ations. His position was, of course, unten- 
able. 

That the Southern States were recognized 
as belligerents in the full sense by the 
Washington government is evident from the 
fact that there was an exchange of prison- 
ers all during the war, captured troops were 
paroled—a whole army of them, after the 
fall of Vicksburg—and at the conclusion of 
the war there were no trials for treason or 
rebellion. It is a rather fantastic use of 
the term “rebellion” to apply it to a war 
with a people who, for four years, main- 
tained a representative government in com- 
plete administration, with its President, its 
Congress, its Legislatures, and its courts, 
as well as its diplomatic agents abroad. I 
imagine the term is used Low rather from 
ignorance or prejudice or for purposes of 
invective—even for that it is getting a little 


stale. ROBERT L. PRESTON. 
Kittery Point, Me., July 16 
BOOKS AS TOOLS 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION 
Sir: In the record of the proceedings 


f the American Library Association in the 
Nation of July 21, reference is made tothe 
address delivered by Prof. Charles Hubbard 
Judd of the University of Chicago School 
of Education, on “The Library and 
School.” The professor said he 
the present study hours in the class-room 
could be changed to library hours when 
pupils, under the guidance of a school li- 
knowledge of books, 
thralldom of 


the 


wished 


brarian with a wide 
could be led away from the 
text-books and could learn to use books 
as tools What Professor Judd has 
here called attention to is precisely what 
many others interested in the proper and 
full development of the free public libra- 
ry system in this country have felt was 
needed to make our libraries of more prac- 
tical use to everybody, and particularly to 
those who carry on the work of the world 
Somehow, in spite of all the attention given 
to technical detail in the management of 
public libraries—or perhaps because of it 

those who should make daily use of the 
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McMASTER’'S HISTORY OF THE 

UNITED STATES. 

of the People of the United 
the Revolution to the 

Vol. VII. By John Bach 

New York: Appleton, $2.50 
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of aggression, and seemed to have 
attained its desire; but in so doing it 
raised influences that in the end were 
to conquer by overthrowing that power, 
and wiping slavery from the dand 
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The account of the measures leading 
up to the war with Mexico is admirably 
told, and gains much by the use of the 
rich manuscript sources that have come 
within the reach of the student in re- 
cent years. The story is retold with 
greater detail, and the relations of the 
leading actors in that political struggle 
are not a little changed by the new ma- 
terial. The main lines remain as they 
were, and there is nothing that would 
alter the generally accepted view of the 
justice or injustice of the war, and the 
interested motives of Polk for beginning 
it. Jackson unwittingly allowed him- 
self to be used as a cover for the annex- 
ationists, and on the plea of military 
necessity came out positively for annex- 
ation: in so doing he defeated the 
Presidential hopes of Van Buren. A lit- 
tle coterie of Southern statesmen suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing the plans of 
one of the shrewdest political managers 
of the day, one supported by all the 
weight and prestige of the idol of the 
Democratic party. Not only did they de- 
feat him in a convention that was in- 
tended to meet, and as a matter of form 
nominate him, but they reduced him to 
an impotence so great that he could not 
so much as command the nomination of 
the member of the Cabinet from his 
own state. Mr. McMaster might have 
touched upon the exclusion of Van 
Buren from Polk’s confidence, and the 
very tardy and not entirely sincere peace 
offering which was made to the ex-Presi- 
dent in the form of the English mission. 
It is unfortunate also that the diplomatic 
correspondence of the Texan republic was 
not published in time for use, as there 
is much in it to modify general state- 
ments on the position of Texas and its 
true relations with European Powers, on 
which Jackson so largely based his con- 
clusions. 

Polk regarded his election as a man- 
date for annexation, but found that ac- 
tion had already been taken by Tyler 
looking towards the admission of Texas 
into the union under a resolution of 
Congress. Here again some recently 
published letters of Polk add something 
to the case as stated by McMaster. Tyler 
had sent Donelson to Texas to induce 
her to give up her independence and be- 
come one of the United States, electing 
to act under a resolution passed by the 
House, and not under another of the 
Senate. Although the campaign had 
been fought on the question of annexa- 
tion, Polk reached Washington and took 
the oath of office without having come 
to a decision under which resolution he 
should act. Having learned what Tyler 
had done in the matter, he was con- 
tent to send a messenger to Mexico, but 
matters had then gone too far for such 
treatment. Out of Polk's attitude or 
hesitation on March 4, grew a con- 
troversy which he felt keenly, as it in- 
the charge that 
that were unwarranted before 


volved 
pledges 


taking office. He had no opinion at 


he had given) 
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the time—certainly a singular position 
for the Executive at such a crisis. 

On the course of negotiation, prop- 
ositions, and hostilities Mr. McMaster’s 
chapters are crowded with interesting 
detail, sometimes so full as to be a lit- 
tle confusing. He brings out with ad- 
mirable force the fact that when war 
did come, the people were not confused 
by any moral questions over the rights 
of Mexico or the extension of the slave 
power. They took their cue from Polk’s 
message, and thought only of the “ag- 
gravated and multiplied wrongs to 
which our country has been subjected 
by Mexico during a long series of years.” 
The papers dwelt much upon the faith- 
lessness, falsehood, and insolence of 
Mexico, and on her refusal to pay claims 
or negotiate upon the subjects in dis- 
pute. From that it was a simple step to 
assert that Mexico had invaded Amer- 
ican territory, and, as the war proceed- 
ed in favor of the American arms, to 
increase the demands for territory and 
compensation, until it seemed as if no 
moral issue could possibly have been 
involved. After peace came the rise 
of the free soil party, the agency for 
once more recalling the people to cer- 
tain dangerous aspects of national ten- 
dencies. 

The Oregon question and the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty were also events of this 
time, and are treated with great ful- 
ness. In seeking to show what opin- 
ions the people held on those political 
questions, Mr. McMaster gives a sum- 
mary of many newspaper articles, taken 
from different parts of the country. The 
result is confusing, because there is no 
standard for measuring the influence of 
those respective journals. It is the same 
with the often long summaries of Con- 
gressional speeches. Indeed, it is a char- 
acteristic of all of McMaster’s volumes 
that he remains impersonal. The so 
called leaders seem to be mere figure- 
heads, convenient for an occasional ap- 
pearance and utterance, but without life 
and vitality. It would be difficult to 
gain any idea from these pages of the 
manner of man Polk, Van Buren, or 
Taylor was. No attempt at character- 
izing is made, and no opinion is given 
by the author upon the careers of these 
men. The reader would suppose from 
the account given on p. 505 that Adams 
had never been of moment in the na- 
tion’s history. 

While political narration loses by this 
absence of personality, the description 
of the moral and social condition of the 
country gains. Here Mr. McMaster is 
at his best, and the curious and read- 
able information drawn from many 
sources, from the very unreliable cen- 
sus of the day to the political philoro- 
pher, makes these volumes a veritable 
treasure-house of good things. The vis- 
iting foreigners naturally supply a good 
part of the more definite pictures, for 
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they had greater skill in presentation 
and were more impressed by the novel- 
ties. As a whole, they do not seem to 
have been unjust, or to have departed 
far from the truth. Even as Mr. McMas- 
ter pictures them, the modes of travel 
and of entertainment were exasper- 
ating to any who were acquainted 
with a certain convenience. A journey 
from Mobile to the Atlantic seaboard re- 
quired much endurance, while west of 
the Mississippi the element of tragedy 
was ever present. The descriptions of 
cities like Boston and New Orleans 
show how far the country had advanced 
since the War of 1812, and the social 
movements, like the study of Fourierism, 
the crusade of Dorothea Dix, and the 
rise of libraries, are extremely sugges 
tive of the workings of moral forces as 
yet crudely seeking for an outlet. These 
chapters are good reminders to the read- 
er of the beginnings of tendencies that 
have become general, and an essential 
part of the progress of knowledge. For 
these alone this history deserves high 
praise. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


Morning Star. By H. Rider Haggard. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
It must be said, with all due sad- 

ness, that if it were not for the name 

upon the title-page of this romance, one 
would incline to dispose of it in short 
order as a mediocre performance. But 
for anything by the author of those 
gratefully recalled treasures of a van- 
ished boyhood, “King Solomon’s Mines” 
and “She,” one naturally has a second 
glance. To the youthful mind, the pres- 
ent story will no doubt possess its mer- 
its. It has the spooky quality peculiar 
to Mr. Haggard’s best romances; and 
it has enough of mere adventure to ap- 
pease the juvenile thirst for action. To 
the ear of middle age it all rings a lit- 
tle thin. The heroine is but another 
of those miraculous females of whom 

“She” was the great original. Neter- 

Tua, “Morning Star of Amen,” is of 

course a Queen; royalty is a funda- 

mental virtue of Mr. Haggard’s heroines. 

Her realm chances to be Old Egypt. She 

is heir of a usurping dynasty. The 

older line is represented in the flesh 
by a young Rames, a mere soldier in 
the royal army, but foster-brother and 
beloved of Neter-Tua. The author's 
task is obviously to seat the pair to 
gether, after a proper series of vicissi- 
tudes, upon the double throne. The 
chief adversary is one Prince Abi, uncle 
to Neter-Tua, and himself aspirant to 
the throne. He is a very bad man in- 
deed, and only gets his deserts. He 
brings about the death of the Pharaoh, 

Neter-Tua’s father, and, having made 

the beautiful princess his prisoner, 

gives her choice between marriage to 
himself and starvation. She makes the 
heroic choice, and seems in a fair way 
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to pay the penalty, when it suddenly ap 
pears that she is not daughter of the 
great god Amen for nothing. Super- 
natural presences supply her board, and 
presently whisk her away altogether be- 
yond the power of wicked old Abi. Re- 
mains behind in her dungeon an aveng- 
er in the form of her “Ka,” or double, 
which assumes the part of willing bride 
to Abi, and shortly brings him to con- 
fusion. Meantime the real, or bodily, 
Neter-Tua wanders upon the track of 
young Rames, and it not hard to 
imagine the upshot of the whole affair. 
It is a little surprising to find that the 
veteran romancer is as much given to 
mingling highflown archaisms and mod. 
ern colloquialisms in his dialogues as 
the majority of his in the 
esteem of the romance-reading public. 


is 


successors 


Anne of Tréboul. By Marie Louise 
Goetchius. New York: The Century 
Co. 


The besotted self-sacrifice is one of the 
subjects with which novel readers have 
ample chance to lose patience. When 
the father of Anne’s unborn child be- 
sought her to marry him, when mother 
and curé added their entreaties, there 
is pitifui lack of pretext for Anne's mak- 
ing martyrs of herself and family. The 
knowledge that Yvon loved Aimée was 
the excuse she offered, but in the face of 
facts and of her acute maternal instinct 
the mistake was wholly unnatural, and 
makes of the story a vain show. The 
Breton coast, the traditions of the fish- 
er-folk in their work, their play, their 
dangers, their penances, are not without 
the familiar Breton picturesqueness. No 
story of the sea by one who knows the 
sea can be entirely uninteresting. But 
the strained and motiveless motive is 
enwrapped in so much verbiage of an 
awkwardly Gallic English that the man- 
ner does not redeem the matter. What 
is meant to be a pathetico-tragico-idyl 
is in fact a bit of rococo sentiment over- 
loaded with nondescript language. 


The Godparents. By Grace Sartwell Ma- 
son. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

A very pleasant ..ttle story; slight of 
its kind, but excellent in that kind. It 
has been recently declared that the reign 
of the short story is nearing its end: 
that the new form of fiction is to be nei- 
ther the tale nor the extended novel, but 
the three-part story—a story, that is, of 
such length and quality as to enable it 
to appear in three consecutive num- 
bers of a popular magazine. “The God- 
parents,” though we do not know that it 
has found that form of publication, ap- 
pears to be of about the right length 
and type to fit this new measure. It js 
rather an expanded short story than a 
condensed novel. Some ten years before 
the story opens, two young people have 
rather carelessly stood godfather and 
godmother to the child of a friend. The 
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friend has died, and the boy is growing 
up neglected and unruly. He is nomi- 
nally in the care of his grandmother, 
but she has not long to live, and, like 
the boy, is under the virtual rule of a 
designing housekeeper. Almost on her 
death-bed, she summons the godparents 
tou do their duty by the boy. The man 
gives up his work, and fairly browbeats 
the woman into giving up her pleasure, 
in order that the boy's life may be sav 
ed. Needless to say, the godparents are 
both unmarried, and destined to be 
brought together on the field of duty 
To tell the truth, the author herself is 
much interested in their progressive 
philandering as to find difficulty in keep 
ing the boy in the foreground. To begin 
with, he does not seem to be in such a 
fatally bad way. He refuses to have any- 
thing to do with the reforming pair, so 
that the ease of their task may not part 
them. He takes to the woods so that 
they may pursue him and carry on their 
acquaintance among the romantic sur 
roundings of the camp and the trail. He 
becomes amenable just as soon as it is 
desirable to wind up the whole episod 

But let us not bruise the butterfly, which 
is, as we have said, a pretty example of 
its species. 


S8¢ 


A Disciple of Chance. By Sara Dean. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
“Travers” may be recalled as a story 

laid in San Francisco at the time of the 

earthquake—a story in some ways crude, 
but with a vigor belonging to its direct 
conception of a modern action in a mod- 

ern scene. We half suspect that “A 

Disciple of Chance,” by the same author, 

is an earlier book. Its origin is liter- 

ary, its structure artificial. The curtain 
rises upon a company of elegant eigh 
teenth-century gamblers amusing them- 
selves with hazard in White’s Coffee- 
house. Horace Walpole and George Sel 
wyn are among the number. The host 
is a certain Earl of Yerington, who 
shows, one by one, all the qualifications 
of the romantic hero. He is one of the 
finest gentlemen of his time, and a good 
fellow besides; a favorite with both 
sexes, master of the smallsword, and 
quondam conqueror of the greatest of 

England's professional bruisers. Add 

that his blood is of the oldest, his face of 

the handsomest, and his fortune being 
gallantly flung away at the gaming-table 
and elsewhere, and you have the finish- 


ed type. His crowning folly is to wager 
his life against the guess of a titled 
enemy that he will be a ruined man 


within a specified time. After a good 
deal of rather stagey and artificial ad 
venture, he is saved from ruin and the 
ensuing duty of suicide by the always 
acceptable expedient of marriage with 
an heiress. But, of course, the expedient 
is the novelist’s, not the hero’s. We must 
hope for another “Travers” rather than 
another story of this conventional and 
merely tolerable cast. 
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GREEK RHETORIC. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus: On Liter- 
ary Composition. Being the Greek 
text of the De Compositione Verborum, 
edited with intrdduction, etc., by W. 
Rhys Roberts, Litt.D. (Cambridge), 
Hon. LL.D. (St. Andrews), Professor 
of Classics in the University of Leeds. 
New York: The Macmillan Co, $3 net. 
This volume for the first time makes 
fully available for a reader who knows 
the elements of the language, whether 
distinctively a Grecian or not, the most 
important work of one who is classed by 
Jebb as the literary critic of an- 
tiquity,” and to whom G. Saintsbury as 
“no mean rank as a critic” with- 
The best pre- 


“best 


signs 
limitation of time. 
vious edition for general leaving 
aside the bare Teubner text by Usener 
in 1904, was that by Schaefer, with a 
Latin version and variorum Latin notes, 
published in 1808. But a fairly good 
classical scholar might fail to appreci- 
its true worth, in a wholly an- 


out 


use, 


ate at 


tique dress,a treatise which approaches 
the subject from a point of view very 
different from the modern. Even the 
vocabulary, while it looks so classical, 
employs distinctive terms in senses 


varying so subtly from the classical that 
one may, unless he has given special at- 
tention to the later rhetoric and liter- 
ary criticism, be more struck by what 
seems queerness than by its penetration 
good sense. The very title illus- 
trates this. “De Compositione Ver- 
borum” is clear enough after reading 
the treatise, but hardly before; “On Lit- 
erary Composition” starts one right. 
Whoever is interested in the theory of 
criticism, including every teacher of lit- 
erature, should place this work from 
the age of Augustus with the “Poetics” 
of Aristotle and the anonymous treatise 
mis-named “On the Sublime,” perhaps of 
the first and perhaps of the third cen- 
tury of our era. Different as they are, 
these are the three ancient theoretical 
works in their fleld most worth atten- 
tion; they “confirm our belief in the es 
sential continuity of critical principles, 
in the existence of a firm and perma- 
nent basis for the judgments of taste.” It 
may be mentioned that the latest in 
date of the three has also been publish- 
ed in a similar style by Professor Rob- 
erts, and the volume is now in a second 
edition, 

The editor's work is admirable for 
technical scholarship, for breadth of 
view, and for literary skill in the dim- 
cult task of translation. An ample In- 
troduction gives the setting, a lucid ex- 
planation of what the author's subject 
includes and what it does not include, 
discussion of his sources and literary 
references, and an adequate account of 
recent writings connected with the trea- 
tise. It is pleasant to note that Amert- 


and 


can work is generously recognized. The) 


text is independently eonstricted and 


accounted for, with full acknowledgment 
for the work of Usener. A graceful yet 
wonderfully accurate translation faces 
the text; excellent explanatory notes at 


the foot of the page contain, among oth- 


er good things, abundant illustrations 
from modern authors as well as ancient. 
Thus, opening at random to p., 146f, we 
find illustrative quotations from Quin- 
tilian, Virgil, Demetrius “On Style” 
(also edited by Professor Roberts); 
Demosthenes “On the Crown”; Cicero, 
Euripides, George Meredith, Shake- 
speare, Marlowe, and John Thelwall; 
and these are connected by illuminating 
comment. Text and translation are fol- 


lowed by a copious glossary, including 


terms of rhetoric, grammar, prosody, 
music, phonetics, and literary criticism. 
This glossary is useful even for spe- 
cialists in these departments; for others 
it will be found an invaluable aid, not 
only to an understanding of this trea- 
tise, but for a wide range of reading. 
Three appendices and a double index 
close the volume. Appendix B is devot- 
ed to illustrations of word-order in 
Greek and modern languages. ‘The edi- 
tor’s method is simple and telling; he 
takes four famous Greek passages of 
prose and adds French, German, and 
English versions of well-known transla- 
tors for direct comparison. Thus the 
opening lines of Plato's “Republic” are 
accompanied by the versions of Victor 
Cousin, Schleiermacher, Davies and 
Vaughan, Jowett, and A. D. Lindsay. 

The volume is printed in Macmillan’s 
best style, so that form and contents cor- 
respond. Altogether it should find a wide 
circle of readers outside the ranks of 
professional Hellenists. Would that 
more of these might in like manner 
learn to combine literary skill and the 
love of letters with their learning. 


John Lothrop Motley and his Family: 
Further Letters and Records. Edited 
by his daughter and Herbert St. John 


Mildmay. With numerous illustra- 
tions. New York: John Lane Co. $5 
net. 


The most important letters of the his- 
torian of the Dutch Republic were pub- 
lished by George William Curtis more 
than thirty years ago, but a considera- 
ble remnant has been in the family ar- 
chives, and some important letters have 
in the interval come to light. These, 


with numerous letters by Mrs. Motley 


and Miss Lily Motley, now Lady Har- 
court, make up a very interesting vol- 
ume. All the Motleys were good letter- 
writers, and the wife and daughter kept 
abreast of all literary and political ac- 
tivities of the head of the family. So 
this book, though frankly made up of 


‘seraps, has a certain continuity, and 


covers in a glancing fashion the great- 
er part of Motley’s public life. There 
are a number of illustrations including 
a charming Colonial pastel, apparently 





an early Copley, of an ancestress, Eliza- 
_beth Checkley, and a capital silhouette 
of Bismarck as a corps student. 

While reading this informal memoir 
one moves in excellent company. At a 
‘dinner Mrs. Motley heard Buckle on the 
subject of the newly devised competi- 
tive examinations for the civil service: 


He said that he approved of it, not be- 
cause he thought it gave the country a 
chance to be served by abler men, for, on 
the contrary, it encouraged false learning 
or cramming, but because it was a demo- 
cratic movement, having the effect of dimin- 
ishing patronage. Anything that tended to 
pull down the aristocracy and weaken the 
power of government must be a move in 
the right direction. 


It was Mrs. Motley also to whom Theo- 
dore Parker said that he hoped the 
Dutch histories would be “liberal in 
tone, but not too popular,” adding that 
one reason for Prescott’s amazing vogue 
in America was that he always took the 
side of queens and kings. To Lord Rob- 
bert Cecil Mrs. Motley once said apro- 
pos of the civil war: “I must try to con- 
vert you Tories to the right views of 
America,” and elicited the characteris- 
tic retort, “Well, there is one way to 
convert us all—win the battles, and we 
shall come round at once.” ; 
Most readers will turn first to the 
brief correspondence with Bismarck. It 
affords some tidbits. Bismarck, writ- 
ing in 1864, had asked his old fellow 
student if the United States “knew what 
it was fighting about.” The answer was: 


We are fighting to preserve the existence 
of a magnificent commonwealth—and to an- 
nihilate the loathsome institution of slav- 
ery. If men can’t fight for such a cause 
they had better stop fighting for evermore. 
Certainly since mankind ever had a his- 
tory and amused themselves with cutting 
each others’ throats, there never in the 
course of all the ages was better cause for 
war than we have. 


The Junker Bismarck appears in a 
ispirited and destructive discussion of 
the legendary jus prime noctis, a bug- 
‘bear which Motley had admitted into 
his first volume. Nothing could be more 
/maliciously fine than Motley’s quip to 
|Bismarck just before the annexation 
‘of Schleswig-Holstein. “Do you remem- 
ber,” he writes, “what the formal old 
fop of a parson in ‘The Antiquary’ used 
to say to Miss Griselda, much to the in- 
dignation of her brother, Jonathan Old- 
buck: ‘Madam, I drink to your inclina- 
‘tions, provided always they be virtu- 
‘ous’? Well, I drink to your inclina- 
\tions without that proviso.” After 
|Sedan, Motley wrote a long letter to 
‘Bismarck pleading for moderation. “The 
'more moderate the terms on the part of 
the conqueror at this supreme moment, 
the greater would be the confidence in- 
spired for the future, and the more se- 
cure the foundations of a durable 
peace, and the more proud and fortu- 
nate the position and character of Unit- 
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ed Germany.” On the margin in Bis- 
marck’s writing are the words, “Damn 
confidence,” a phrase which pretty well 
expresses the spirit of German foreign 
policy ever since. 

Such extracts suggest the various in- 
terest of this book. In the preface we 
learn that all of Motley’s descendants 
are English, and by a bitter irony a 
grandson fell in the Boer war attempt- 
ing to subjugate that very race whose 
love of liberty had been the grandsire’s 
lifelong theme. 





Ancient and Modern Imperialism. By 
the Earl of Cromer. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 90 cents net. 


Whatever the former Consul-General 
of Egypt might have to say about 
Imperialism would be sure of a good 
hearing, and the present essay, expand- 
ed from the presidential address to 
the British Classical Association, is not 
merely weighty in its analysis, but for- 
tified with numerous historic instances, 
and attractive in style. One may regret 
that the distinguished author has been 
so sparing of judgments in a matter 
that touches current morals and policy 
so nearly. In the main, the essay is 
analytical. The Greeks, he finds, hardly 
managed to think, and never to act, im- 
perially. The Romans achieved the 
greatest success of which we know, part- 
ly through the simplicity of their aims, 
partly because the times were propit- 
ious. The idea of nationality was weak. 
They dealt not with nations, but with 
tribes already impressed by the great- 
ness of the Roman state. On the whole, 
they gave better administrations than 
those they destroyed. In late republi- 
can times there were “little Romans,” 
anti-imperialists quite like those of Eng- 
land and America. 

Into the larger question whether these 
critics were right Lord Cromer does 
not enter, though no one can doubt 
what his verdict would be. The broad 
issue is, Could the Jarge heritage of 
law, literature, and civilization general- 
ly which Rome bequeathed to Europe 
have been amassed under other than im- 
perial conditions? We think there are 
many evidences that the valuable and 
transmissible part of the genius of 
Rome had no imperial implications 
whatever. On the other hand, the 
glamour of the empire unquestionably 
lent authority to the spiritual testa- 
ment of Rome. It should be added that 
the processes of empire have rarely been 
conscious or rationalized. The Romans 
and English alike merely meet political 
troubles and seek markets in piecemeal 
fashion. No empire, unless it be Na- 
peleon’s transient fabric, ever grew oth- 
erwise than by rule of thumb. One 
would be glad to know if Lord Cromer 
takes this fatalistic view of the matter, 
or whether he believes that aggressive 
politics, and even trade, may eventually 


the hope of those who venture to crit- 
icise the forward tendencies of trading 
nations. 

Examining the conditions of modern 
empire, Lord Cromer notes the growth 
of national feeling and of antipathy 
based on color, “a plant of comparative- 
ly recent growth”; the impossibility of 
imposing a single speech upon alien 
civilizations, and finally the lack of a 
single ideal of dominion. In this mat- 
ter of the logical discrepancy between 
absolute rule oversea and free institu- 
tions at home, between pro-consulates 
and self-governing colonies, Lord 
Cromer is refreshingly frank. He ap- 
proves of the South African settlement, 
and advocates indefinite tutelage for In- 


dia. He fails, however, to go to the root 
of the matter ethically. He assumcs 
that England must rule India indefi- 
nitely, or let the land slip into chaos 
This is probably true, but the moral 
issue lies deeper. Has a nation a right 
to its own form of chaos, if it honestly 
prefers this to an orderly rule imposed 


from outside? Morally we feel the right 
of any country to its own form of mis- 
government is incontestable, if it can 
be shown that no other nation suffers 
serious inconvenience thereby. 

Naturally a great administrator may 
be excused from discussing these bu-- 
densome underlying principles. Yet we 
regret such reticence, for nobody couid 
bring a fairer or more experienced mind 
to the subject than Lord Cromer. He 
gives no comfort to the transcendental 
and pietistic arguments by which im- 
perial policy is often defended. He sees 
in the movement not the hand of Deity, 
but commercial expediency, the fear of 
other forward-moving nations, and the 
necessity of dealing some way or other 
with conditions bequeathed by the past. 
This opportunism is characteristic of a 
most judicious study. The relative suc- 
cess of the Romans he attributes large- 
ly to their extraordinary opportunities. 
Among modern imperial nations, he 
finds England has neither uncommon 
qualifications nor noteworthy defects. 
All foreign overlords are impartially 
hated. The ingratiating qualities of the 
Russians, for instance, are grossly ex- 
aggerated, as is the alleged inflexibil- 
ity of the British. Where England has 
failed she has failed not as British but 
as Western. We fancy imperialists will 
draw little comfort from this historic 
parallel. It shows that the current im- 
perial policy lacks clear-cut political or 
moral warrant; that it is pursued un- 
der gravely increasing difficulties; that 
it often brings new misfortunes to the 
countries it professes to benefit, and 
finally that imperialism failed to perpet- 
uate itself under far more favorable cir- 
cumstances. Such conclusions are not 
expressed in a study which is mostly ex- 
pository. They are, however, fair infer- 
ences from the data presented. 


‘be moralized and rationalized. Such ts 
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Principles of Political Economy with 
Some of Their Applications to Social 
Philosophy. By John Stuart Mill. 
Edited with an introduction by W. J. 
Ashley. New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co. $1.50 net. 

Professor Ashley has put the economic 
world in his debt by this edition of 
Mill’s great work. He has taken the 
final text of 1871, and has traced the 
various changes which were introduced 
in the six revisions which  separ- 
ate it from the original text of 1848. 
Many of these changes are illuminating 
as showing the fluidity and unfinality of 
Mill's thinking. The editor has supple- 
mented the text by what he modestly 
terms a Bibliographical Appendix. It is 
much more than this, however, for it 
provides in compact form a complete ap- 
paratus for bringing up to date the study 
of the more important moot questions 
contained in the Political Economy. Thus 
under the note upon the wages fund 
doctrine is reprinted the gist of Mill's 
recantation of that error in the Fort. 
nightly Review for May, 1869. Admirable 
also is the selection of essential statia- 
tical matter containing the gist of such 
movements as price-variations, fluctuat- 
ing wage-levels, and declining © birth- 
rates. Nothing is better adapted than 
this vitalizing kind of editing to pre- 
vent a literary and scientific master- 
piece of a by-gone generation from be- 
coming merely the happy hunting 
ground of the professional commentator 
and eventually the victim of the special- 
ist. It is not the least of the work’s 
merits that a thousand pages of good 
clear type are compressed within two 
covers without producing a bulky vol- 
ume. 

In his entertaining introduction of 
twenty-five pages, Protessor Ashley, with 
commendable restraint, has limited him- 
self to pointing out the three intel- 
lectual streams which met without 
ever quite coalescing in Mill’s economic 
thinking. The dead hand of his father’s 
narrow utilitarian logic always held in 
fee Mill's mature striving for a new 
point of view. The adhesion to Comte’s 
social philosophy never permeated Milis 
economics, though it broadened its 
scope as the sub-title to the work in- 
dicates. Mill could never find the s0- 
cilological missing link—the unfound scli- 
ence of “ethology”—to bind his own eco- 
nomics to the Comtean philosophy of 
the sciences. The third strain was the 
humanitarian thinking of his wife, for 
whose intellectual powers, it seems like- 
ly, Mill always entertained a chivalric 
over-estimate. Professor Ashley's segre- 
gation of the three unblended elements 
only point old Roscher’s dictum anent 
Mill—“zu wenig aus einem Gusse.” 

A re-reading of Millis a happy correc- 
tive of the too prevalent state of eco- 
nomic Pharisaism which dismisses the 
system as logically “a ruin.” In what 
modern work on economics shall ‘we find 
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in future times the poignant elemental 
note to which Mill occasionally abandons 
himself? It is as though he was filled 
with a revulsion at the whole spectacle 
of the crowded trampling of the market, 
and would sound a protest in favor of 
something deeper and nobler. As a sin- 
gle instance, take his final comment on 
“The Stationary State,” the bug-bear of 
his professional brethren: 

A population may be too crowded, though 


all be amply supplied with food and rai 


ment It is not good for man to be kept 
perforce at all times in the presence of 
his species. A world from which solitude 
ls extirpated ig a very poor ideal. Soll- 
tude, In the sense of being often alone, is 
essential to any depth of meditation, or 
of character; and solitude in the presence 
of natural beauty and grandeur is the 
cradle of thoughts and aspirations which 
are not only good for the individual, but 
which society could ill do without. 
Notes. 





A reprint of Arnold's “Celtic Literature” 
is soon issued by David Nutt; also 
“Three Unpublished Plays of Peacock” and 
“Monumenta Historica Celtica,” by W. Di- 
nan 


to be 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. announce a new 
book by Dr. Lyman Abbott, entitled, “Seek- 
ing After God,” also a volume of verse by 
Charlotte Porter. 

A second volume of “The Wonderful Ad- 
ventures of Nils,’ by Selma Lagerléf, is in 
the hands of Doubleday, Page & Co. 

From the same firm comes the announce- 
that beginning with November, 1910, 
Country Life America will appear 
semi-monthly 

Meredith 
Siege of the Seven Suitors,’ 


ment 
in 


novel, “The 
is to be pub- 


Nicholson's new 


lished by Houghton Mifflin Co. 

rhe autumn announcement of Cassell & 
Co. includes: Fiction—‘Freda,” by Kathar- 
ine Tynan; “The Lovely Mrs. Blake,” by 
Richard Marsh; “Janey Canuck in_ the 


West,” by Emily Ferguson.—History, Travel, 
Literature, ete.—‘In the Heartof Africa,” by 
Adolphus Frederick, Duke of Mecklenburg; 
the Making of a Nation,” by 
John Foster Fraser; “Napoleon in His Own 
by Clement K. Shorter; “Puri- 
tanieam and Art,”’ by Joseph Crouch; “The 
Dictionary of English History,” new and re- 
edited by Sidney J. Low and 
“A First Sketch of English 
by Professor Henry 


‘Australia 


Defence,’ 


vined edition 
Fr. 8 
Literature,” enlarged, 
Morley; “The Story of English Litera- 
by Christabel R. Coleridge, new and 
revised edition; “Breeding and the Mende- 
by A. D. Darbyshire; “The 
Light Side of the Law,” by George A. Mac- 
Donald; The Pocket Reference Library,” 
“Steamships and Their Story,” by E. Keble 
Chatterton: Aenid of Virgil,” 
edited, with an introduction, by Prof. A. J 
Church ; The Greek Heroes,” translated by 
Niebuhr, with additions; “Stories of King 
Arthur,” A. L. Haydon; “Alice in Won- 
illustrated; “Practical Elec- 
edition, by Ayrton and 
>. 


“Relse 


Pulling 


ture,”’ 


lian Discovery,” 


“Dryden's 


by 
lerland,”’ 
tricity,” new 
Mather 


, 


David Schoepf's durch 


Johann 
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einige der mittlern und siidlichen vereinig- 
ten nordamerikanischen Staaten, 1783-84,"’ 
which has been translated by Alfred J 
Morrison, is in the hands of Samuel N 
Rhoads, Philadelphia. 


The sixth issue of “Who's Who in Amer- 
ica’’ (A. N. Marquis & Co.) has appeared, 
with its encyclopedia of biographies cor- 
rected for 1910, 1911. In the case of a book 
becoming almost as well known as a dic- 
tionary, there is little more for the review- 
er to do than announce its regular appear- 
ance and the continuance of its growth. 
The present volume embraces 17.546 bio- 
graphical sketches, an increase of 1,151 
since the previous issue. 


It Is far from the time when ten-thous- 
and pirated copies of “The Wide, Wide 
World” sold at a single railway station, 
yet there are still old-fashioned readers 
who will 


author. “Susan Warner (‘Elizabeth Weth- 


'the colonial or American navy.” 


welcome the biography of the! 


teresting record of a typical Puritan fam- 
ily. It symbolizes the fading out of many 
a sturdy Puritan line in which the men 
have retained only the fineness with lit- 
tle of the efficiency of the stock, while 
the women have transmuted into a sort of 
febrile spirituality the vital energy that 
their mothers gave to the perpetuation 
of the race. 

Frederic Stanhope Hill’s “The Romance 
of the American Navy” (Putnam) is an in- 
teresting and instructive narrative which 
cannot fail to appeal most forcibly to the 
general reading public. The term “navy” 
is used by the author not in its strictly 
technical sense, but “‘as covering all ves- 
sels commanded or manned by American 
seamen, whether or not their vessels might, 
at the time, be included in the roster of 
As a con- 
sequence of this broad interpretation, more 
or less attention is given to the daring 
exploits of privateersmen, especially in 


erell’),” by her sister Anna B. Warner | connection with the Revolutionary war and 


(Putnam), should in fact make an appeal 
even to those for whom “Queechy” “Wych 
Hazel,” etc., are merely names. Of Puri- 


| 


the war of 1812. An attempt is made to 
cover in a single volume of moderate size 
the whole history of the navy from the 


tan stock transplanted to New York, Susan/|time of the first war with England up to 


Warner was brought up in modest luxury, | 


and including the recent cruise of the bat- 


only to find herself, at eighteen, impover-'tleship fleet around the world. As a proper 
ished and virtually the head and the sup- |basis for his story, the writer has availed 


port of a motherless family. 
minded but wholly unworldly father 
periodically stripped, by less 
people, of the remnants of a shrinking com- 
petence. Constitution Island, in the Hud- 


Her high-|himself of a wide range of both original 
was and secondary sources. The chapters deal- 
scrupulous ing with the civil war assume an added 


interest by the fact that the author himself 
saw active service at that time as a naval 


son, off West Point, had been bought in af- officer under Farragut and others. The 


fluent days as a country estate. It served 
Instead as a refuge. 


the aid of the younger sister who writes | 


the biography, 
relatively successful struggle against pov- 
erty. At times the little group on Con- 
stitution Island knew something like des- 
titution, but desperate need gave power to 
her pen, and her books gradually won for 
herself and hers an uncertain ease. 
has left extensive journals of the strug- 
gle, which are both pathetic and hearten- 
ing reading. A strong and genuinely mys- 
tic religious sense sustained her through- 
out. Her vision of the world was intense 
and perhaps correspondingly narrow. One 
divines in her the passionate incompati- 
bility with averages in life or thought that 
characterized a kindred if much abler spir- 
it, Charlotte Bronté. Shy, keenly intel- 
lectual, and apparently a dittle suspicious 
of alien excellence, her quality was at- 
tractive. The West Point students were 
glad to attend her Bible classes. She was 
a very personal sort of a person. 
was a kind of genius in her of which her 


books are an inadequate expression. Her 
journals afford authentic and vivid pic- 
tures of the afterglow of Puritanism. 


There is a quaint and homely flavor about 
her intimate writing which is also, para- 
doxically, highly distinguished. Miss Anna 
B. Warner has minimized her office as 
memorialist, merely knitting together the 
materials of the biography. Her occa- 
sional comment, however, has a fine and 
rather stately crabbedness which we feel 
will not displease the generation it com- 
pares ‘so unfavorably with her own. Her 
attitude towards her subject is that of 
frank idolatry, and she has lavished de- 
tails of infancy that many will feel to be 
superfluous On the whole, though, 
book contains a uniquely complete and tin- 


maintained an heroic and | 


book is liberally illustrated, and, all in 


Susan Warner, with all, is a valuable contribution to the lit- 


erature dealing with our naval history. 
Under the title of “Latter-Day Problems” 

(Scribner), Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin has 

gathered together “for the lay public” a 


| series of economic studies, several of which 


have appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, 


| Scribner’s Magazine, and the Journal of Po- 


She | 


litical Economy. The first group of chap- 
ters bears upon the part which the science 
of economics should play in _ providing 
such analysis of social conditions as may 
form a stable basis for the effective aid 
and permanent improvement of the less 
fortunate classes. The promotion of in- 


| creased efficiency, or productivity, in the in- 


There 


dividual laborer is held out to labor unions 
as a working principle of far greater prom- 
ise for the raising of wages than the in- 
herently suicidal attempt to corner the 
labor market by the creation of an arti- 
ficial monopoly of workmen who are avail- 
able in any given field. One chapter deals 
with Socialism, and holds it up as a state of 
mind rather than a logical system of 
thought. In its idealistic outreach for 
escape from the hardships of life, it ap- 


| peals powerfully to the latent idealism in 


us all, but its vaguely outlined hopes take 
no due account of actual and inevitable 
conditions of human existence. It looks to 
merely external means, such as the aboli- 
tion of competition and private property, 
to create a situation impossible without the 
production of new and fundamental virtues 
in human nature. The work of social set- 
tlements is criticised, in no unkindly spirit, 
for a certain lack of definiteness in aim, 
and for a failure to apply careful economic 


‘analysis to the conditions with which the 


the | 


settlement must deal. Chapter vil con- 
tributes a vigorous argument against the 
theory that the physical valuation of rall- 
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ways presents a fair basis for determining 
the rates which they shall be allowed to 
charge. There follows a long and effective 
argument, perhaps unduly heated at points, 
against the movement for the guarantee of 
bank deposits, and the volume closes with 
an exposition of the advantages of bank is- 
sues as compared with a currency of gov- 
ernment notes. 


In 1882 Prof. Henry Marczali of the Uni- 
versity of Budapest, published an authori- 
tative volume on Hungary at the time of 
the accession of the Emperor Joseph II 
This has now appeared in an admirable 
English translation, with a learned intro- 
ductory essay by Harold W. V. Temperley, 
under the title of “Hungary in the Eigh- 


teenth Century”’ (Putnam). It is in- 
teresting to contrast recently pub- 
lished volumes on the economic de- 


velopment of modern Hungary with the pic- 
ture of the country at a time when the 
great fertile lowlands consisted of unin- 
habited forests or marshes, It was only 
after 1740, when the Turkish invasion was 
no longer dreaded, that a rapid develop- 
ment took place, which, as Professor Mar- 
ezali points out, ‘reminds us of the state of 
things in modern America.” But while 
Maria Theresa encouraged Hungarian in- 
dustries, a complete change took place un- 
der Joseph II, who “viewed and treated 
Hungary—the home of all that was me- 
diwval, customary, and traditional—accord- 
ing to the hard reason and doctrinaire 
theories of an eighteenth-century phil- 
osophy, alienated the well-to-do classes, 
and, in particular, exasperated the nobility 
of Hungary and Transylvania by his reform 
measures, which curtailed their privileges 
in the matter of taxation and caused them 
to patronize foreign markets rather than 
home industry.’’ The chapters on The Social 
System, Nationality, The Church, and The 
Royal Power of the Government of the 
State, while scarcely appealing to the gen- 
eral reader, will be found very instruc- 
tive by those in search of first-hand in- 
formation concerning Hungary. The entire 
volume, in its accuracy of detail and free- 
dom from errors in the spelling of Magyar 
names, reflects great credit on author, 
translator, and publisher. 


Miss Adelaide R. Hasse’s volume for Ken- 
tucky, in the “Index of Economic Material 
in Documents of the States of the United 
States,’ now in process of publication by 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
differs in no essential particular from the 
eight volumes that have preceded it, ex- 
cept in recording certain local conditions 
that have involved the loss or destruction 
of official documents, For the first time 
the editor is compelled to acknowledge that 
she cannot find the complete file of the jour- 
nals and reports of a State. Kentucky has 
suffered from many fires at Frankfort, and 
many of the Senate and House journals for 
years before 1807 apparently do not exist. 
It seems an extraordinary fact that every 
copy of a printed work of so comparatively 
recent a date as 1792-1806 should have dis- 
appeared, particularly as such journals 
must have been distributed more or less 
widely, and were not likely to suffer from 
intentional destruction. We hope with 
Miss Hasse, that when the fact becomes 
widely known further search will bring to 
light copies of the missing volumes 


Under the title, “Knowledge, Life and 


The Nation. 


Reality” (Dodd, Mead & Co.), Prof. G. T. 
Ladd has summarized in a single lucidly 
| written volume the system 
which for the last twenty-five years he has 
been gradually unfolding 
more technical and 
Like most contemporary philosophers, Pro- 
fessor Ladd somewhat resents classification; 
| his motto he declares to be: Nullius addictus 
jurare in verba magistri; and he begs his 
reader not to assign him “to any so-called 
school.” Yet the affinities and the princi- 
pal sources of his doctrine are sufficiently 
unmistakable, and the broader traits, if net 
the details, of it may be most briefly indi- 
cated by mentioning its intellectual ances- 
try. In all that is most characteristic and 
fundamental in his conception of philoso- 
phical method, his metaphysics, and his 
theology (though not in his ethics), his 
thought is closely akin to that of the emi- 
nent Géttingen philosopher whom. in his 
earlier days, he did much to make familiar 
to English readers. Professor Ladd, at 
Yale, and Professor Ormond, at Princeton, 
have been, perhaps, the chiefrepresentatives 
of the influence of Lotze upon American 
reflection; though each has emphasized 
somewhat different elements in Lotze’s sys- 
tem, and has developed and amplified these 
in a distinctive manner. Both insist that 
thought deals with a ‘“‘trans-subjective” 
reality; both equally insist that this ex- 
ternal reality, primarily the ubject of nat- 
ural science, is finally conceivable only as 
“self-like” in its intrinsic character; both, 
while affirming the necessity, deny the logi- 
cal ultimateness, of mechanistic explan- 
ations of natural processes, and maintain 
the indispensability of the category of pur- 
pose in any rational interpretation even of 
physical nature; and both deduce from these 
principles a conception of the world as 
personal and ethical. No summary 
description of a philosophy can ever be 
satisfactory. but Professor Ladd’s system 
might not with entire inaptness be char- 
acterized as a cosmic anthropomorphism 


of philosophy 


in a series of 


elaborate treatises 


In “Judaism as Creed and Life” (revised 
edition; The Macmillan Co.) the Rev. Mor- 
ris Joseph sets forth a liberal conserva- 
tive view; his position, he says, is midway 
between the orthodoxy that regards the 
Talmud as the final authority and the ex- 
treme liberalism that would cut the re- 
ligion loose from the bonds of tradition. 
The work is largely parenetic in tone—the 
author’s object is to give his co-religion- 
ists, old and young, a clearer insight into 
their faith, and to stir them to enthusiasm 
for it. He has, he explains, taken the best 
of Judaism, its ideal religious and ethical 
side. He gives vigorous expression to the 
conviction—a type of conviction found in 
all religious bodies—that his people have 
the specific religious truth that the world 
now needs and will ultimately adopt. And 
so, believing that this result can be secured 
only by maintaining the integrity of the 
Jewish people ag the bearers of the es- 
sential truth, he deplores marriages be- 
tween Jews and non-Jews—a practice which, 
as he rightly says, if carried on exten- 
sively, would obliterate the Jew as a sep- 
arate community, Isolation has long been 
the policy of the Jews; whether the advan- 
tage of developing along their line 
will compensate them for the loss of closer 
their neighbors is a 
The spir- 


own 


social contact with 


question that time only can solve 


105 
it of Mr. Joseph's volume is excellent, and 
ts high moral tone and fine religious feel- 
ing may be a profitable influence for others 
than Jews. 


Under the title “Health and Suggestion 
the Dietetics of the Mind,”’ Ludwig Lewil- 
sohn hag published (New York B OW 
Huebsch), a version of Feuchtersleben's “Di. 
iitetik der Seele” which stands midway be- 
tween an English translation reprinted in 
America in 1858, of which Mr, Lewisohn ap- 
pears not to be aware, and the adaptation by 
Mr. Pollak recently noticed in these col- 
umns. That is to say, “the present version 
though conscientiously faithful to Feuch 
tersleben’s sense, has been almost entirely 
recast from the point of view of form.” The 
German text has undergone some abridg- 
ment, as well as recasting. The resulting 
version is smooth and readable, but Is, as 
a translation, not so good as Mr. Pollak’s 


in the cases where Mr. Pollak act 
ually translates. The title seems somewhat 
misleading. It is interesting to note that 


whereas the English translator felt bound 
to protest that ‘‘the Christian will find in 
this book nothing contradictory to, or in- 
compatible with, any part of his faith,” Mr 
Lewisohn takes satisfaction in aligning 
Feuchtersleben with the Emmanuel Move- 
ment, and quoting Dr. Worcester to this ef- 
fect. 

Some false friend must have persuaded 
Leander A. Bigger of Kansas that his travel 
letters were worth printing. No less than 
four volumes of them, with illustrations, 
have been published, with the title 
“Around the World with a Business Man” 
(Philadelphia: John C. Winston Company) 
it is an extraordinary mass of callow com- 
ment, misinformation, and misplaced face- 
tiousness. Mr, Bigger discovered, among 
many similar mares’ nests, “etchings,” by 
Raphael and Michelangelo, not to mention a 
Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, by Leonardo 
da Vinci. The judicious will find many a 
chuckle in Mr. Bigger’s philosophy and ob- 
servations, but that such stuff should be 
printed and presumably read is no joke at 
all. 

“L’Inde britannique” (A. Colin, 520 pages 
2 maps, 10 francs), by Joseph Chailley, ap- 
pears also in an English translation by Sir 
William Meyer, secretary of the govern- 
ment of India for Finances, who also lent 
his aid to the original work. The compe- 
tence of the author is guaranteed by his 
many studies of European colonies, partic- 
ularly his authoritative book on Java. Of 
his present large volume he says: 
twenty years I have been thinking of it; I 
have worked at it ten years.”’ Whatever may 
be said of his theories, the authentic re- 
vision of his facts gives the highest value 
to the completed work. He aims at describ- 
ing the native communities, their govern- 
ment and administration by Europeans; and 
“British India,”” while extended to the en- 
tire Indian empire, is chiefly treated for the 


“For 


part directly administered by British au- 
thorities. Before M. Chalilley expounds his 
own views, he is careful to set forth the 


history and present status of each question 
with a fulness and clearness which have 
been realized before in any 
The exposition has one of 


perhaps not 
single volume. 
the merits which have usually attached to 
the better class of French books until now 
—an understanding of all that concerns its 
branch of humanity time and 


in over 
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above the immediate subject. This is one 
result of the old liberal education, in which 
A 
mere administrator's view of caste amounts 
to little 


philosophy and even poetry counted 


The of the Hamburg 
Colonial that the leading 
foreign port of the German Empire has be- 
gun and with every promise oi 
for 
The German Colonial 
with the local au- 
organization which 


first annual 


Institute 


report 


shows 


in earnest, 


success, to train its citizens useful 


lives in the colonies 
Office 
thorities 
should unite theoretical 
struction It Hamburg 
ational institutions, such as the Natural 
Ethnological and Geological 

Astronomical Observatory, 
Zobélogical Gardens, the 
the Institute for 


Diseases is 


acted in harmony 


to perfect an 


practical and in- 


works with other 

edu 

and 
the 


Botanical 


History 
Museums 
the 


Agricultural 


and 
station, and 


Ship and Tropical Instruction 
supplied in geography, public law, the his- 
of the languages of East 
and and in hygiene of the 
A hall of public lectures, 
the gift of a citizen of Hamburg, was made 
ts permanent seat. Teachers were brought 
from the universities, and work began with 
local schools in- 
thirty-five Ham- 
library of above 600,- 


tory the East, 
Asia Africa, 


German colonies 


instructors, and 


the 


twelve 


creased number to 


burg supplies its city 


of commercial library 
for 
h from the publi 
its 


0 volumes, and its 


Lube the 


given 


ral expenses was 
by bot 


gifts 


provision 
treasury and 
Instruction 
prominent, 
students 


citizens 

Eastern languages made 
and both for the German 
and for those coming from German colonies, 
German in- 


large from 


in is 
native 
opportunity to study 
dustries in the busy centres of their grow- 
The 


ount of the 


given 


report contains a detail- 
large number of lectures 
October to March and 
more than 
and diplomas 
were after and 
among those in attendance were merchants, 
and officers, 
owners, and officials. The 
Colonial Institute a Bureau of 
orrespondence for answers to inquiries on 
business, and 
intermediary between 
colonial con- 

the colonial 


ing activity 
ed a 
given 
April 


1.100 


in 
to 


students 


two terms, 


August; there were 
16 


examination, 


hearers, 
awarded 
lawyer navy 


judges army 


land engineers, 
supplies 
specific points in colonial life, 
It 


manufacturers 


interests acts as 


German and 


sumers, and equally between 


and German 
All this 
of local 
annot our universities thus join 
and give the 

olonies like 


producers 


and other possible 


purchasers has been done by a 
forces 
the 
of- 


Op- 


se union 0 and imperial 


hington authorities 
and settlers of our 


tunity for training? 


Science. 


Structure, Development, and 
By Willlam Morton Wheel- 

Ph.D., Professor of Economic En 
tomology, Harvard University; Honor- 
Curator of Social Insects, Amert- 
New 


‘tr 


wer 


ary 
can Museum of Natural History. 
York: The Macmillan Co. $5 net. 
It to say that no entomolog 
ical work of higher qualities than this, 
perhaps none of equally valuable quall- 
ties, all things considered, has recently 
Whether one regards Profes 


safe 


is 


appeared 


———— 
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sor Wheeler’s work from the standpoint The photographic reproductions have an 


of the systematist, the anatomist, the 
ethologist, the psychologist, the natur- 
al philosopher, or the bibliographer, one 
is struck by the complete and easy grasp 
of his subject, and by the painstaking 
labor and erudition herein shown. Even 
in the selections from authors chosen 
for chapter mottoes, which 
through Latin and Greek writers, and 
German, French, and English literature, 
one marks the facility and felicity of 
his mastery of his theme. 

Perhaps there is no insect—not even 
the bee—so well adapted by its natural 
endowments to attract and hold the in- 
terest of men as the ant. As Professor 
Wheeler remarks in his opening chap- 
ter: 

This interest is aroused by an undeniable 
condition Re- 
flection shows that this resemblance can- 
not be superficial, but must depend upon 
a high degree of adaptability and plasticity 

to man and the social insects; 
order to live in permanent com- 
an organization must be not 
remarkably adaptive to changes in 
its external environment, but must also 
have an intense feeling of coéperative for- 
bearance and affection toward the other 
members of its community. 


resemblance to our own 


common 
for in 
monwealths, 


only 


Professor Wheeler has here touched 
the keynote of the last book of his co- 
laborer in myrmecology, Dr. McCook’s 
“Ant Communities, and How They Are 
Governed,” which appeared only a few 
months before his own, and with which, 
perhaps, one is likely to compare it. 
There are, however, but few points of 
contact and comparison, except in de- 
scriptions of the habits of such inter- 
esting species as the agricultural ants 
of Texas and the American plains, the 
cutting ants, the honey ants, and the 
mound-making ants of the Alleghenies. 
In these points the two authors confirm 
each other. Otherwise, they move in- 
dependently through their chosen fields. 
Professor Wheeler's is the more detail- 
ed and technical work, covering a far 
wider field of science. 
perhaps the more popular as a whole, 
although much of Professor Wheeler's 
book is well adapted for general read- 
ing. 

The excellency of Professor Wheeler's 
book, which differentiates it from other 
publications on myrmecology, lies in 
the fact that it gives within the com- 
pass of one volume a full and thorough- 
ly scientific study of the entire field. Its 


especial interest, as they give us 
glimpses of the ants and their actions 
as they appeared to the observer 
himself. The bibliography of the 
book is in itself a vast achievement, 


covering apparently everything that has 


range | 


Dr. McCook's is. 


been written upon ants in all modern 
languages. No scientific author with 
whom we are acquainted has given quite 
so extensive a collection of the litera- 
ture of any single subject. 

One would suppose that in a volume 
of this size (663 pages), the author had 
exhausted his subject, or at least his 
own energy. But he promises soon to 
publish a monograph on the systematic 
classification of American ants. This 
will meet a much-felt want among ento- 
mologists, and will enable students to 
know our native ants without recourse 
to the scattered and often meagre and 
inadequate descriptions that have serv- 
ed as the taxonomy of North American 
species. 


“Soils and Manures,”’ by J. Alan Murray 
(Westminster Series, D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany), is not a book for the average far- 
mer. It is intended for those with at least 
a rudimentary knowledge of chemistry, and 
is in general more theoretic than practical, 
the reader frequently being left to make 
his own application of the principles stated. 
The book is English, and while agreeing in 
the main with recent American research, 
deals mostly with English conditions and 
trade products. We should like to know 
more of nitrolim, a new compcund which, 
already in wide use in England, has scarce- 
ly been introduced here. It is apparently 
a valuable fertilizer. The book is very 
thorough and complete, and will be helpful 
to those who, having the necessary knowl- 
edge of chemistry, wish to study the bases 
of the science of farming. 


The Blue Hill Meteorological Observa- 
tory, founded in 1885 by A. Lawrence Rotch, 
and maintained by him now for a quarter 
of a century, was the pioneer in many val- 
uable types of meteorological study. One 
of the first stations in the United States 
to be equipped with self-recording instru- 
ments, it is one of only a few in the world 
to-day where virtually every element is 
continuously recorded. At no other station 


|has the upper and lower air been studied 


contents do not betray its title: “Ants, | 


their Structure, Development and Be- 
havior.” Moreover, it abounds in new 
facts in ant life, which are virtually in- 
accessible to any but the specialist. 
Professor Wheeler's “Ants” is illus- 
trated with a fulness that at once at- 
tracts attention. There are 279 cuts, 
some of them full-page and many hav- 
ing several figures therein. The section 
which treats of the external and inter- 
nal structure of ants is particularly rich. 


| 


so long. Among Mr. Rotch’s assistants 
have been W. P. Gerrish, S. P. Fergusson, 
H. H. Clayton, A. E. Sweetland, and A. E. 
Wells. The last is still at the observa- 
tory, and he and Mr. Fergusson and A. H. 
Palmer are the present assistants. Local 
weather prediction was soon inaugurated, 
and kept up until, in 1891, the United 
States Weather Bureau began similar fore- 
casts at Boston. Metric units and the in- 
ternational form of publication were first 
used in this country at Blue Hill; and the 
earliest measures in America of the height 
and velocity of clouds by trigonometry and 
other methods were made there, in 1890-91, 
and in 1896-97 were repeated, as part of an 
international system. The first applica- 
tion of kites, carrying instruments to re- 
cord graphically and continuously meteoro- 
logical conditions of the upper air, was 
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made at Blue Hill. These observations 
brought much fame to the observatory, as 
well as the subsequent use 
kites flown with steel wire and controlled 
by an original power windlass. This de- 
vice was afterward adopted by the United 
States Weather Bureau, as well as by 
many foreign stations. 
air elevations over the ocean have been 
mate with much success by Mr. Rotch, one 
noteworthy expedition to equatorial regions 
being made in conjunction with M. Teis- 
serenc de Bort, from which resulted much 
new knowledge of clouds, temperatures, 
and trade winds. Kite flights are made 
each month at Blue Hill. Free balloons 
carrying automatic instruments were em- 
ployed in this country for the first time 
by Dr. Rotch during the exposition at St. 
Louis. In that year and the three follow- 
ing, seventy-six balloons were sent up, and 
of these seventy-two were recovered. 
Sometimes their flights have taken them 
ten miles above the earth, and once a tem- 
perature of 111 degrees Fahrenheit below 
zero was recorded, one of the lowest nat- 
ural temperatures ever recorded or ob- 
served. Such observations, now conducted 
at many stations throughout the world, are 
not only of much scientific value, but have 
an important bearing on aerial navigation. 
Twenty-five years’ homogeneous observa- 
tions of all the meteorological elements 
comprise a unique series in America, which 
it is to be hoped may be continued for 
many quarter centuries to come. 


Drama. 





Shakespeare's Roman Plays and Their 
Background. By M. W. MacCallum. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $3 net. 
Shakespearean criticism has all too 

frequently fallen into one of two classes: 

either the impressionistic sort, some- 
times brilliantly suggestive but often 
including inferences in no way warrant- 
ed by the text; or criticism so severely 
accurate and cautious that it fails to 
reflect Shakespeare’s range of imagina- 
tion and great knowledge of human na- 
ture. The latter kind, especially, which 


prevails for the most part to-day, noone 


cares wantonly to depreciate. For the 


past half-century scholars have been la-| 


boring steadfastly to win back Shake- 
speare’s own point of view. History, lit- 
erary history, biography, theology, poli- 


tics, dramatic technique have all been | 


drawn upon to reconstruct the condi- 
tions under which he wrote. 
vest truly has been plentiful, nor have 
the laborers been few. 

The net result of such scholarship, 
however, has been somewhat disappoint- 
ing. For Shakespeare has been nailed 
in the process rather too tightly to his 
own times; his indebtedness to others 
and his conformity to the dramatic fash- 
ions of that day have in general been 
allowed to overshadow the transcendent 
part of him, his genius. There seldom 


seems room for a study of both, even in |assists him with reference to perplexed | 


the writings of mature, noted scholars: 


of cellular | 


Researches at high | 


The har-| 


is installed, there is space for but one 
or two safe shivers of delight at Shake- 
speare’s growing power—always grow- 
ing, never grown! Meanwhile the un- 
initiated continue to ask themselves, 
| What was the happy combination of 
qualities which could create a Juliet, a 
Desdemona, a Lear, who are so different 
from characters of other dramas? 
Whence has come the dignity of a 
Shakespearean villain or fool? Why 
Shakespeare's great assurance in hand- 
ling the improbable? And was his 
imagination the sort to make for real- 
ism in any age? 

Fortunately, the way has recently 
been pointed to this larger kind of crit- 
icism, notably by Prof. A. C. Bradley in 
his book on the four great tragedies, 
which appeared a few years ago, and now 
again by the author of the work here 
to be noticed. Both men employ much 
the same method, and results 
of almost equal merit. Both square their 
utterances relentlessly to the actual text 


achieve 


before them, make use of the great, 
various mass of critical investigation, 
and yet, unbewildered, interpret with 


far-reaching imagination. Professor 
MacCallum’s work forms a worthy com- 
panion-volume to its distinguished pred- 
ecessor. 

The book opens with an elaborate in- 
troduction dealing (1) with Roman 
plays, outside of Shakespeare, in the 
sixteenth century, especially with the 
French Senecans. In the presence of 
parallel passages the author refuses to 


become giddy, and concludes that, “the | 


grounds for believing that Shakespeare 
was influenced by Garnier’s ‘Mare An- 
toine’ are very slight; for believing that 
he was influencel by Daniel’s ‘Cleopatra’ 
are somewhat stronger; that he was in- 
fluenced by Garnier’s ‘Cornélie’ are 
stronger still; but they are even at the 
best precarious.” (2) A brief but pre- 
cise chapter compares Shakespeare’s 
treatment of history with that of sever- 
al other playwrights, including Schiller, 
Swinburne, and Tennyson. (3) There 
is a careful study of Plutarch, Amyot, 
and North, containing, incidentally, the 
‘decision that Amyot translated from the 
Greek and not from any intermediary 
Latin version. After such preparation 
the reader is ready for the thorough- 
going interpretation which follows. 
Here, in the main portion of the book, 
‘as elsewhere, Professor MacCallum dis- 
| plays great learning and an almost per- 
fect assimilation of this learning. So 


|well has he mastered the sources of | 


\these plays and the surrounding dra- 
|matic conditions that he gives the im- 
|pression of being able to follow and to 
present Shakespeare’s actual method of 
‘selection and re-creation. In addition, 
he brings to his work a remarkable 
knowledge of life, which time and again 


situations. 


‘once the magnificent critical apparatus” 


107 
The results of such an outlook are 
manifold, though difficult to illustrate 
in detail. Chief among them is perhaps 
the writer's insistence on the fact that 
Shakespeare rarely if ever is so enslav- 
ed either to his sources or to the dra- 
matic conventions of his day as to pre 
sent characters who are not human. A 
case in point, and an interesting one 
considering certain recent publications,* 
is Professor MacCallum’s interpretation 
of Julius Cesar. His words will bear 
quoting at length: 


The Cwsar, the first of those Cwsars who 
to receive their and be 
hailed as Divi Auguati, literal 
truth answer Hobbes’s description the 
state, and be a mortal god He must be 
infallible, 


were apotheosis 


must in 
of 
without 


fearless, omniscient, 


changeableness or shadow of turning: does 
he not represent the empire? He 
live up to an impossible standard, aud 
he must affect to be what he is not. Ile is 


the martyr of the idea that has made hi 


has to 


fortune, He must not listen to his instinct 
or his misgivings; there is no room in the 
Cwsar for timidity or mistake or ficklenes 


But, alas! he is only a man, and a man 
he constantly gives the lie to the majesty 
which the spirit of Cwsar enjoins. We feel 
all the more strongly, since we are forced 
to the comparison, the 
the shortcomings of the individual and the 
splendor of the ideal he 
And not only that, In this assumption of 
the Divine, involving, as it does, a touch of 


as 


between 


contrast 


role undertakes 


unreality and falsehood, he has lost his 
old surety of vision and efficiency in act 
He tries to rise above himself, and pays 


the penalty by falling below himself, and 
rushing on the ruin which a little vulgar 
shrewdness would have avoided, But his 
mistake is due to his very greatness, and 
his greatness encompasses him to the last, 
when, with no futile and undignified strug 
gle, he wraps his face in his mantle and 
accepts the end. 


In some respects the most successful 
chapters in the book are those on “An 
tony and Cleopatra.” Every one has felt 
the splendor and despair of the world 
of these two lovers; but few, we believe, 
have felt with the articulate precision of 
Professor MacCallum its subtly shifting 
‘atmosphere and the almost convincing 
‘appeals of its myriad moments. He is 
|always judicial, too, even when his sym 
pathy is quickest. One would like, if 
|space permitted, to quote from the au 
thor’s estimate of the difficult charac 
ter of Coriolanus, with which the book 
concludes; for it bears strong witness to 
the accuracy of Shakespeare's psychol 





ogy, and to the author's own flexible 
learning. 
*See the letter in the Nation of June 2 by Lisi 


Cipriani, attributing indebtedness by Shakespeare 
to the ‘‘Cesare’’ of Orlando Pescetti, and the re 
plies to this letter in the following number. Also 
the interesting article in the current number of 
The Publications of the Modern Language Asso la 
_ tion on “Julius Ceesar’’ by H. M. Ayres, in which 
it is reasonably shown that Shakespeare probably 
got the initial cue for his conception of Omsar 
from the Herculean Cosar of several Senecan 
|} dramas, who was so well known as to be au al 
i most necessary convention. 





The Art Institute of Chicago opened on 
Tuesday the following exhibitions: An his- 
torical collection of water colors by Amer- 
ican artists, lent by Gustav H. Buek of 
New York. A collection of artists’ copies 
of old masters. A memorial exhibition of 
paintings by the late William A. Harper 
of Chicago The exhibition will continue 
until August 28. 


“A. E. G,” the author of “Modern Art 
at Venice and Other Notes” (New York: 
J. M. Bowles), will readily be recog- 
nized as a young critic whose enthusiasms 
Whistler and Aubrey Beardsley. The 
subjects, beside the long notice of the Ven- 
ice International Exhibition of 1909, are Of 
Versatility and Whistler, W. E. Henley as 
an art critic, Studies in Pictures, by 
J. ©. Van Dyke, and brief appreciations of 
the young American painters, Maxfield Par- 
rish, Steichen, Glackens, and Clark G. Voor- 
hees. The booklet is handsomely printed, 
issued in a limited edition, and contains as 
frontispiece a print after a rare sketch of 
Carlyle by Whistler, 


We received the third volume of 
“In English Homes,” a large folio of cuts 
of famous interiors, with running text, 
published by English Country Life (Scrib- 
ner importation, $15 net). Among the great 
thus illustrated are Blenheim, 
Chatsworth, Houghton Hall, Thorpe Hall, 
and Woltertqn Hall, with its admirable 
tapestries. The letter-press is adequate, 
but the attraction of the work lies chiefly 
in its excellent cuts after Charles Latham’s 
photographs, Its appeal is chiefly to read- 
ers of antiquarian and genealogical taste, 
and its destiny is in the main the recep- 
table, but decorators will also 
find the big plates suggestive. Most of the 
houses described are of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, but the furnish- 
ings naturally are of varioug periods. 


are 


have 


huouseg 


tion-room 


The collector and decorator are pretty 
clearly in mind in Francis Lenygon’s ‘The 
Decoration and Furniture of English Man- 
sions during the Seventeenth and Bight- 
eenth Cencuries” (Scribner importation, 
$10 net). Most of the illustrations repre- 
sent objects installed in an early Georgian 
belonging to a well-known firm of 
London antiquaries. We have then a kind 
of reconstruction of the periods more com- 
plete than is to be found in private resi- 
denees of the age. Mr. Lenygon discusses 
in five chapters the progress of the English 
Renaissance manner, and then in a dozen 
chapters treats tapestries, panelling, plas- 
work, decorative paintings, chimney 
pleces, lighting of rooms, ete. The book 
is a large quarto, and many of the plates 
are separately printed and mounted on 
paper. In general, the work, with 
ite abundant cuts, which include details 
on large scale, will be welcome to students 
of the English Renaissance. We must dif- 
fer at some points with Mr. Lenygon's 
The furniture of William Kent, for 
example, seems to us heavy and infinitely 
inferior, both in design and workmanship, 
to its Continental exemplars. It seems to 
us to have the same relation to really fine 
furniture that most Georgian building has 
to really fine architecture. In fact, we 
hope that a certain picturesqueness in the 


house 


ter 


granite 


taste. 
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early English styles will not impose itself 
upon us at the expense of better models. 


Francis Bond, author of several works 
}on English mediewval architecture, has 
| produced in “Westminster Abbey” 
| (Frowde) a handsome and useful account 
jof that most interesting of all the religious 
shrines of England. The fundamental idea 
| of the author is to trace the influence of 
|purely religious and monastic requirements 
fand ideals in the design and construction 
of the church and in English medimval 
jarchitecture generally, in opposition to 
|*the brilliant generalizations of Viollet-le- 
| Duc on the secular origin of Gothic archi- 
tecture.” In the first seventeen chapters 
| the historic evolution of the existing ab- 
bey is taken up analytically in consider- 
jable detail. The two remaining chapters, 
| comprising 150 pages, constitute a visitors’ 
| guide to the abbey and its monuments, and 
are followed by a list of the abbots of 
Westminster and indexes of illustrations 
and of contents. The entire work is well 
done, written with spirit, and embodying 
the result of extensive reading and schol- 
arship, and the illustrations are abun- 
dant, well selected, and unusually satis- 
factory. It is likely to be the standard 
book on Westminster Abbey for general 
readers, at least for some years to come, 
and even the expert and the professional 
student of English architecture will find 
in it much valuable information and sug- 
gestion not otherwise accessible except by 
wide reading of the authorities listed in 
Mr. Bond's bibliography of the subject. 


According to Aymar Embury II, the au- 
thor of “One Hundred Country Houses; 
Modern American Examples” (Century Co.), 
no less than eleven styles are used among 
us for country houses, to wit: New England 
Colonial, Southern Colonial, Classic Re- 
vival, Dutch Colonial, Spanish or Mission, 
American farm-house, Elizabethan, Modern 
English, Italian, Art Nouveau, and Japan- 
esque. Surely here is a bewildering eclecti- 
cism, which reduces itself, however, to a 
more reasonable aspect when one recalls 
that at least three of these styles are vague- 
ly Palladian, while only a great doctor could 
tell the difference between what Mr. Em- 
bury calls Dutch Colonial and American 
Farmhouse. The Dutch, we think, merely 
built in regions that afforded tractable 
stone and plenty of brick clay. We have, 
by our simplified analysis, three styles of 
American growth, Georgian in more or less 
classic phases, farmhouse types, and Span- 
ish Mission; and four direct importations, 
Elizabethan (half-timbered), Modern Eng- 
lish, which is after all merely revised 
Georgian, Art Nouveau (happily rare), and 
Japanesque, which has commended itself 
for California bungalows. In a _ general 
way the Georgian styles seem to be making 
most headway, the Elizabethan, which pre- 
vailed for a time on account of its overt 
picturesqueness, is unfit for our climate, 
‘and, indeed, possible only through insincere 
construction. The mission and Italian styles 
are almost invariably misfits in practice, 
for the good reason that our conditions re- 
quire an amount of fenestration quite alien 
|to these types; the remaining styles are 
plainly sporadic. Mr. Embury has illus- 
trated one hundred houses, most of which 
must have cost In the neighborhood of ten 
thousand dollars. Upon these modest struc- 
tures the architects have worked with ‘en- 











thusiasm, and it will be instructive to the 
layman to see concretely how much taking 
thought and working out apparently small 
refinements count in dignity and attrac- 
tiveness. The demonstration should con- 
vince the would-be home-maker that really 
the cheapest and most satisfactory purchase 
he can make will be the brains of his ar- 
chitect, Mr. Embury adds to his century of 
houses two chapters on gardens architeé- 
turally considered, and on the conditions 
that dictate the plan of a modern house. 
This in quarto is well-made, though plate 
paper makes it rather heavy for the hand. 


Finance. 


THE LATEST BREAK IN STOCKS. 


Early last week the decline on the 
New York Stock Exchange, which had 
continued with little interruption since 
the beginning of January, became ex- 
ceptionally violent, losses of 5 to 10 
points in two days being general 
throughout the market. It was then 
discovered that the forced liquidation 
proceeded immediately from an inter- 
national syndicate, organized by an 
American promoter, which had conceiv- 
ed the idea of buying control of five 
railways—the Lehigh Valley, the Wa- 
bash, the Rock Island, the Missouri Pa- 
cific, and the Denver and Rio Grande— 
and welding them together into an 
ocean-to-ocean system. This ambitious 
exploit was undertaken on the basis of 
buying, with money borrowed from the 
banks, something like a million shares 
at the high prices of last autumn. The 
subsequent great decline in prices swept 
away the “margins” of the syndicate; 
compulsory seiling followed; then a 
highly critical situation for the capi- 
talists involved in the undertaking, and 
at length a transfer of their holdings, 
at prices below even those of the open 
market, to a group of bankers identified 
with the larger railway systems. 

Some recovery ensued on the Stock 
Exchange, when it was learned that the 
worst of the threatened disaster had 
been averted. But in the meantime 
prices of active stocks had touched a 
level which was not only 30 to 60 points 
below the high range of last autumn, 
but which indicated that much more 
than half of the entire recovery, from 
the extreme low prices touched in the 
Stock Exchange panic of October 24, 
1907, had been lost. These are some of 
the striking comparisons: 

Low 
this 
week. 


High Low 
since in 1907 
panic. panic. 
96% 41% 
107 61% 
147% 93% 
159% 100% 
151% 106% 
173% 70% 
165% 
139% 
219 

1% 


Amal. Copper 
American Smelting 
New York Central 
Northern Pacific 
Pennsylvania 
Reading 


Southern Pacific 
Union Pacific 
United States Steel 
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In a community which habitually eoleectins toa ousting: reduction of divi-| ‘clal position. To what extent the recent 
cupies its mind with the rise and tall dends. But Wall Street and its votaries prolonged decline in prices, after last 
of Stock Exchange prices, such a down-/are not often willing to turn the argu-| year’s experiments in a spectacular “bull 
ward sweep in values is an event of pro. | ment about in this way; and, to tell the movement” almost on the heels of a 
found interest. It is none the less 80/truth, it is not always necessary to do formidable financial panic, is explained 
when every individual is at liberty to'so. Prices may have risen violently in by these two familiar aspects of the 
construct and make public his own par-| response to rumors of higher dividends, questions, any one familiar with Wall 
ticular theory as to the cause. )and the higher dividends may not have Street affairs may judge for himself. 

If any one undertakes to sift the vari-| materialized. If, after this, prices go 
ous theories propounded to account for down again quite as rapidly as they had 
what may be called the grand move- just gone up, nobody need infer that 
ments on the Stock Exchange, he will | dividends must be lower. Even in cases Anthologie des Prosateurs Francais Con 


, temporains. Tome 1, Les Romanciers. 
probably be impressed with the fact where a dividend had been increased, it comme & Deesbeee. 0.50 


that Wall Street always has ready an/ Will usually be found—such is the mer- Argyll, Duke of. Intimate Society Letters 
explanation for a rise, but finds it ex- ‘curial temperament of Wall Street— | of the Eighteenth Century, edited. 2 
vols. London: Stanley Paul & Co. 

traordinarily difficult to explain a de- that the rise in prices was two or three| pojara A. From Text to Talk. Boston 
cline. A prolonged and violent rise in| times as great as the increase in divi- Sherman, French, $1.20 net. 

prices, such as that of a year ago, en- dends would by itself have warranted. — yi. — Folks Was Folks. Coch- 
counters regularly three satisfactory ex-' But the philosophy of such a Stock Brace, H. H. Gold Production and Future 
planations. The great capitalists are) Exchange reaction as has lately occur-| ,)7!°e8 Se gy ty aim dis 
“putting up prices,” and their resources |red is in reality very simple. Two ob- Poems. Cochrane Pub. Co.- 

are too great for anybody to stop them. | stacles stand in the way of the complete | Brown, V.| The Glory and the Abyss. Dut 
Corporations are going to increase divi-| success of any continuous movement to Chan. eS _— ef a Yankes Pareee 


dends, and the market is anticipating | put up the price of speculative stocks, _ Boston: Sherman, French. $1 net. 
} Coffey, George. Guide to the Celtic An- 
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that process. Stocks are rising because /and they operate alike when the public tiquities of the Christian Period Preserv- 
this is a country of enormous indus-| }at large is speculating, and when the| ed in the National Museum, Dublin. Sec 
trial possibilities, and because it is not | speculation is conducted single-handed _ edition. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & 


safe to be a “bear on the United States.” |by a group of powerful capitalists. One| Coit, $s. Woman in Church and State. Lon- 
Every one at all familiar with the | is the possibility that prices may be put| don: West London Ethical Society. 
thoughtful exchange of views which goes. so high, through expensive credit opera-| py om Rng cme ‘a = neve 
on across the stock ticker at such times, ‘tions, that real investors stop buying,| Crafts, W. F. National Perils and Hopes. 
will recognize these explanations as old leaving the speculators to sell for what, omar 44 gong vielen a Vio- 
friends. ithey can get. The other is the possibil-| lets. Stokes. 65 cents net. 


Dino, Duchesse de Memoirs, 1836-1840 
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ity that the market gives an absolutely | nities of a particular enterprise or of} $1500 tory: Crowell 
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rant lower prices; the decline is inex-|stock-market prices the value anticipat-| vols. $25. 
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